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VIPTI IOC LOLOL 


N the next two months we are going to finance the organizations of our 
Church in which we have our pride and through which we have the oppor- 
tunity to serve the public. Two months to financing, and four years ten 

months to doing the work! » 


We must remember that there are many new people coming into our 
denomination, and we expect more, and they should be permitted—not asked, 
but permitted—to help in aiding their church to carry on its work. Of the 
two thousand subscriptions that we have received so far, five hundred are from 

_new people. One in every four is a person who did not subscribe to the previous 
campaign. What a wonderful thing that is! New people are coming to aid 
in the support of the organization. They are being permitted to have their 
share. It means greater success, a greater fund. 


VOODOO ZO LLL 


SIbb 


In the last campaign there were a few. less than twenty-five thousand 
subscribers. That is not enough.. There should be fifty thousand. It is not 
a question of amount in these individual cases; it is a question of a man saying, 
“You have a good thing,” and showing his belief in it, even though the individual 
subscription is small. We must carry home the message of our organization 
and our pride in it to all these various subsidiary organizations and say, ‘““What 
are you going to do?””, And when we enumerate the twelve organizations that 
will share in this according to the contemplated distribution, when we show 
the work of these twelve organizations, how small a yearly contribution of 
$100 will look to any man who is getting a reasonable income for the support 

_ Of himself and his family, for that number of organizations, all heralding and 
_ building the free faith. 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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Rebuking the Inflamers 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE delivered a speech 

which contained periods of extraordinary spir- 
itual power before the American Legion Conven- 
tion in Omaha, October 6. In those passages in 
which he made a plea for tolerance, he took the 
Nation’s soul back to the soul of the Fathers. His 
definition of tolerance was sound. Here is a word 
much abused, a quality accordingly not to be com- 
mended, because it is, as he implied, “indifference 
to evil.” The President makes tolerance mean 
“respect for different kinds of good.” Of his own 
intolerance of evil, we could quote enough to fill 
two pages right out of this single speech. One is 
enough for to-day: “Any organization of men in 
the military service bent on inflaming the public 
mind for the purpose of forcing government ac- 
tion through the pressure of public opinion is an 
exceedingly dangerous undertaking and precedent. 
This is so whatever form it may take, whether it 
be for the purpose of influencing the Executive, 
the Legislature, or the heads of departments.” 
That was a hard saying for some of his hearers. 
We read they cheered. 


Succeeding Mr. Joy 


E TAKE PLEASURE in announcing. that 

Alfred Rodman Hussey has become literary 
editor of THE REGISTER, succeeding Charles R. Joy. 
As already noted, Mr. Joy has become secretary of 
the committee on pulpit supply, and these impor- 
tant duties made his resignation necessary. His 
conduct of the book pages merits full praise. As 
skillful and thorough a craftsman as one could 
find, Mr. Joy has presented each week a discrimi- 
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nating and readable survey of the output of im- 
portant writers. The setting of them compels at- 
tention. Nothing more interesting or valuable ap- 
pears in these pages than the book reviews. Fifty 
persons contribute them, and their services have 
largely been obtained and kept by Mr. Joy’s judg- 
ment and courtesy. The make-up of the depart- 
ment is his, and it is fine. As a workfellow, Mr. 
Joy lacks nothing. He has been a cheerful and 
inspiring helper throughout the office, and we all 
acknowledge it affectionately as a continuing good. 

Mr. Hussey resumes, in fact, the office he once 
held. His literary gifts, including a pungent 
honesty of criticism, are well known. He will keep 
the tone and writing high in his pages because he 
sets the unfailing example. It is a pleasure to have 
bim on the staff again. 


In the Meshes 


N THE BATTLE for religious liberty, we are 

no longer alone. For months, even years, we 
did seem as one crying in the wilderness, but now 
the whole world is full of voices. We go on with 
greater resolve. 
tian Church, the Herald of Gospel Liberty—happy 
name, if long—studies Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, 
“liberal” Presbyterian. We have already ana- 
lyzed his case, but our neighbor does it from a new 
viewpoint. He is called “inconsistent,” his posi- 
tion “untenable.” 
byterian Church “must not be creedless.” He re- 
peats the doctrinal fundamentals suitable to his 
own Calvinistic people, and says,— 

“We have no objection to ancient creeds, 
provided we have freedom in interpreting the same 
experiences in the thought and language of our 
time. With the positive ‘doctrine that in his 
[Jesus’] origin and being he is both God and man, 
we are in enthusiastic agreement. Our only diffi- 
culty is with historic evidence for a physiological 
fact [Virgin Birth], and even there we do not 
deny its possibility, but wish more light; and above 
all we cannot erect into an essential what is in- 
cidental in the New Testament, and never once 
alluded to, let alone called essential, by Jesus him- 
self.” 

Says the Herald, “Ah, there’s the rub! Who is 
to decide what is essential and what is nonessen- 
tial under this or any other system of intellectual 
tests? .. . Even Dr. Coffin himself is not willing 
to subscribe to these ‘great convictions of evangeli- 
cal Christianity’ except as he is granted ‘freedom 
in interpreting’ them to satisfy his own con- 
science.” And that, says our sapient brother edi- 
tor, makes a “travesty out of the creed.” It be- 
comes but “a scrap of paper.” Such an arrange- 
ment makes a creed wholly useless, for the last 
thing a creed is for is that “every person is to be 
allowed to read into it his own interpretation.” 


If every person makes his own interpretation, — 
his church is in fact a creedless church. If every 


person reasons like Dr. Coffin and many other 
evangelicals, he makes his church creedless not 
only, but lacking in “the virtue. of honesty.” 


Our cotemporary of the Chris- 


Dr. Coffin insists that the Pres- | 
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There is much truth in their doctrine. 
tile idealism that permits facts to escape in the air 


g- 


all international disputes.” 
_ pears, does more to thwart the hopes of America 


_~_— 
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other great liberal leaders in the Presbyterian 
Church are caught in the meshes of that system 
which is not willing to take simply the Bible and 
give every man the right of individual interpreta- 
tion on every point of doctrine and judge his fit- 


ness for fellowship in the church only by his Chris- 


tian character and the unerring indices of his spir- 
itual loyalties.” 


The Thing Whole 


HOSE WHO KEEFP at close range with certain 
4 eminent admirals of our Navy have no tempta- 
tion to belittle them. We want to understand 
them. Let us assume, in fairness, they are not 
fools; also, sometimes, it may be, we are. One of 
the most expressive of these officers is Admiral 


' William L. Rodgers, retired. A cool-brained in- 


dividual. Any emotion in either direction from 
him would spell the end of the world. He believes 
in the power of armor. The way to be strong is 
by our own might. We are rich, he says in a re- 


- cent debate, and therefore the envy of other na- 


tions. Because we want nothing, we think they 
want nothing. 

As economic conditions advance with us, so 
ought our defenses advance. The meek have not 
yet inherited the earth, nor are likely to this side 
of the millennium. The world, according to the 
Admiral, still follows the rule,— 

The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take that have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 


Our nation must never forget at least that “they 


may keep who can.” For us, he says, no bullying 


in national any more than in private life. But we 
must be ready to defend our riches, for at the pres- 
ent stage of international ethics we must remem- 
ber that “peace the offspring is of power.” 

There you have the rationale of a highly trained 
personnel in the fighting service of the nation. 
Any vola- 


is as unpardonable as the obsession that “reali- 


ties,” and no goodness and good will, rule among 


men,  - 

What Admiral Rodgers teaches us all alike is 
dependence upon force, rather than nonresistance, 
in the unexpected outbursts of the lust for things 
and for power. He does it so boldly something 
calls to us to make the thing whole; for example, 
to advertise the fact that fifty-five world states 
have agreed to give up their nationalistic in- 
dependence for international interdependence, and 
twenty-three have signed the optional clause of the 
World Court, providing for compulsory arbitra- 
tion. R. L. Buell says in the Yale Review for Oc- 


tober, “With the exception of Russia and the 


United States, the civilized nations of the world 
are moving toward the compulsory arbitration of 
Our Senate, it ap- 


The Christian Register at 3 


L Finally, says our cotemporary, “Dr. Coffin and the 
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by its refusal to approve treaties than all the mili- 
taristic philosophy emitted in a century. Let us 
know the real foes in our household. | 


On Spiritual Reciprocity 


HERE ARE CONGREGATIONS in which it 

would be impossible for a man of good ability 
and character to fail. There are other congrega- 
tions that would destroy a seer and saint. What 
is the answer? The kind of people you have in 
the pews makes the kind of man you have in the 
pulpit. It is as true as that water runs down hill, 
—if you want better ministers in the churches you 
must get better people in the churches. After all, 
the church is the people, not the ministry. 

Rabbi Leon Harrison of St. Louis is writing in 
the American Israelite about the decline in reli- 
gious zeal. Of course, this kind of complaint is 
old. It is Christian as well as Jewish. It is old 
and new, because always true. People are slack 
and sloven. Just such poor specimens expect a 
spiritual giant to pull them out of their lazy 
slough, Sunday morning; and if he does not, they 
are so much more slack and sloven—and_ill- 
tempered. Dr. Harrison counsels, “Make it spir- 
itually worth while for a man to enter the ministry. 
Give him work that he can do. Make it possible 
for him to realize his ideals. Give him a loyalty 
that will back him up.” 

What is a synagogue, a church? It is “a brother- 
hood of men, united in a common spiritual pur- 
pose. What is that purpose? Do you care greatly 
about it? Are you working for it? Are you re- 
ceiving gladly what the minister has to give?... 
It is a question of reciprocity. The minister can- 
not be the soul of a congregation unless you supply 
him with hands and feet.” Because congregations 
do not, few of “the right kind of men,—strong men, 
masterful men, in both mind and spirit, with the 
natural gift of leadership, are now entering the 
ministry.” In other words, blunt words, there 
are always feeble and flabby people to account for 
kindred ministers. What is the condition in your 
church? 


One Little Church 


NE LITTLE rural Connecticut Congrega- 

tional Church, Lisbon, has sent thirty-four 
persons into ministerial or missionary service— 
not the least among them being Horace Bushnell. 
The line stretches over two centuries, and the end 
is not yet. ‘Does any one know of a Methodist 
church which has been as prolific?” inquires the 
Christian Advocate. “Does every Methodist 
church know what its record is in producing 
preachers? Would it not be an admirable stimu- 
Jus to recruiting if every church and Sunday-school 
honored ministerial service by displaying on a win- 
dow, a tablet, or in some’ other worthy way a list 
of its young people who have consecrated their 
lives to such special service?” 


a cals 


Beat of the Human Heart of Europe ae: 


An interview with Sherwood Eddy is assuring 


Soria, September 26. 


“7H ONE GREAT FACT that struck 
my attention during a tour of several 
weeks through countries in Europe is that 
the countries defeated in the war are 
making better progress and achieving 
greater successes since the war than some 
of the victorious ones,’ said Sherwood 
Eddy, a Y. M. C. A. leader and secre- 
tary of the International Committee of 
America, to the writer on arriving here 
for a view of one of these defeated coun- 
tries, Bulgaria. “The progress being ac- 
complished by Germany, for instance, is 
amazing, especially since the application 
of the Dawes Plan,’ he continued. “I 
consider the treaties upon which our 
structure of peace is based a tissue of 
wrongs, which we may some day be called 
upon to remedy in order to make possible 
the orderly functioning of the world. 
“Austria and Hungary, too, are achieving 
wonderful progress, more wonderful than 
the progress recorded by some of the na- 
tions that defeated them in the World 
War. Both Austria and Hungary, since 
the League of Nations took hold of the 
conduct of their internal affairs, are re- 
cording wonders in their work of recovery 
and rehabilitation. I regard the outlook 
in both Austria and Hungary as highly 
encouraging. Then there is Turkey. Dur- 
ing my stay in Constantinople and a 
glimpse of Asia Minor, I found Turkey 
well on the road to recovery and rehabili- 
tation.” 


SHERWOOD EDDY had _ traversed, 
with Mrs. Eddy, France and Great Brit- 
ain before they came here, on their way 
to Belgrade. With them were a company 
of more than a hundred lecturers, stu- 
dents, Y. M. C. A. men, and journalists. 
In .Constantinople the party broke up, 
part of them going to Athens, after ar- 
rangements had been completed for their 
coming here. 

“What we are trying to do,” said Mr. 
Eddy, “is to take a first-hand view of 
Europe in its postwar functioning. And 
I am glad to say that we did see enough 
of the life of Europe after the war to 
obtain a clear conception of the needs of 
the different European countries,—to give 
us an intelligent estimate of the condition 
of the world. That, we consider, will 
eonstitute a distinct gain for America. 
_ An intelligent view of Europe is the great 
need of America in this period of recon- 
struction. We have listened to the beat 
of the human heart in Europe. Those of 
us who have already returned, or have 
started for home, have heard that beat 
at close quarters. We did not obtain our 
opinions of the life of Europe after the 
great struggle by hearsay, but by close 
observation on the spot.” 

Mr. Eddy, a typical American. whom 
I recognized at first glance when I found 
him sitting in the lobby of the Hotel 
Union Palace, seemed greatly impressed 
with the spirit and the possibilities of 
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S. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of THE REGISTER 


Turkey. His views on that subject rather 
surprised me, in view of the reports that 
have been coming from Constantinople 
that there was positive friction between 
American educators in Constantinople and 
the Turkish Government. 

“Turkey is giving remarkable promise 
of a satisfactory future,” said Mr. Eddy. 
“The progress achieved by Turkey since 
the war with Greece is amazing. What 
Turkey is accomplishing is the seculariza- 
tion of the state, the removal of the last 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


HIS EXPERIENCE INCREASES 


his “sense of the value of religious journalism,” 
says Bishop Francis J. McConnell, probably 
most powerful of Methodist leaders and admin- 
istrators, in an interview. ‘‘The grossest mis- 
understandings abound simply because people 
are depending upon secular newspapers for in- 
formation concerning religious matters. Noth- 
ing has taken place of the distinctively religious 
paper as a medium of creating religious under- 
standing and of imparting information. If the 
religious press is not supported, we shall ex- 
perience a lack in religious effort—a lack which 
nothing but the religious press can fill.” 


trace of religious control in education, in 
science, in every department of human 
endeavor. A remarkable illustration of 
this tendency toward secularization oc- 
curred when we were in Constantinople. 
You know, one of the outward signs of 
modernization in Turkey is the banish- 
ing of the fez as an article of headwear. 
There was a time, and it is quite recent, 
when every Turk wore the red cap or fez 
as an indication of his Mohammedan re- 
ligion. The republic has made a clean 
sweep of the fez; it has banished it com- 
pletely. When we were in Constantinople, 
the mayor ordered more than two thou- 
sand European hats—just like yours and 
mine—for the use of the city officials. 
Hereafter every city official, must wear, 
not a fez but a European hat. ‘The mat- 


ter of headgear is a trifle from our point 
of view, but when an American. appre- 
ciates the attachment of the Mohamme- 
dan Turk for the fez, it is possible for 
him to sense the vast step forward which 
Turkey has taken in this detail. The 
entire tendency of state policy is to con- 
tinue the process of secularization in 
every department of public life. Yes, the 
banishing of the fez is a wide step for- 
ward which the new Turkey has taken 
in the period after the war with Greece.” 

“What is your conclusion as to the sta- 
bility of the Turkish Republic, Mr. Eddy?’ 
asked your correspondent. 

“The Turkish Republic is a sane, hope- 
ful reconstruction of Turkish national 
life,” replied the American Y. M. ©. A. 
leader, the close associate of John R. 
Mott. “Of course, the success of any re- 
publican movement is dependent, very 
largely, upon its leadership. In Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha—Ghazi Mustapha, 
Mustapha the Victorious—and his asso- 
ciates, Turkey has a leadership that is 
destined to accomplish results. They are 
intelligent, energetic men who, I think, 
are destined to accomplish the great re- 
sult sought—the building up of a real 
republic out of a theocracy. ; 

“And the Turkish people are behind 
them. There is a distinct public opinion 
in Turkey. Before that public opinion 
the Turkish Republic has already borne. 
fruits. I am convinced that in the hearts 
of the people the republic is already 
strong, and that the state policy of secu- 
larization of which I have spoken is 
backed by a strong public opinion. 


“ONE FACT let me add concerning the 
recovery of Germany,” continued Mr. 
Eddy. “Great wrongs were inflicted upon 
Germany—or at least the German people 
feel that such was the case. The expro- 
priation of Danzig, and its partial attach- 
ment to Poland as a ‘corridor,’ is among 
these. But Germany is not contemplating 
a struggle on battle-fields to take back 
Danzig or the territories of Upper Silesia 
that were torn away from her. In the 
course of the next ten years Germany will 
make a moral effort to right those wrongs. 
The problems of Danzig and of Upper 
Silesia will figure before the World Court 
and the League of Nations within the 
next decade. But in the event of the 
World Court and the League of Nations 
failing to function within the next decade, — 
Germany is sure to make an attempt to 
recover those territories by the old means 
of righting wrongs—war. 

“I do not expect to see Germany fight- 
ing another war in the next ten years, 
however. The League of Nations repre- 
sents the best judgment of the conscience 
of the world. I can foresee the day when 
it will yield to the world’s growing con- 
viction that an injury was done to Ger- 
many, both in Danzig and Upper Silesia, — 
and remedy the wrong.” ; . 


Ee  —— eee 
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that is, we believe in doing things. 


about things that inspires us. 


ee eeLD LIKE to go back to the year 
1920, or to the year 1919, because then 
is really when this Unitarian Foundation 
of which I am going to speak began. It 
was then that the laymen came into con- 
sciousness of their duties to the church 
and what they might accomplish if they 
took the matter in hand as they should. 
It was not long after that organization 


until the Unitarian Compaign, so called, 


was established. 

When the laymen got into this move- 
ment of helping the church, they saw at 
once that one of the prime things re- 
quired was money—that in order to do big 
things in this world you must have fi- 
nance; and the laymen felt also, as they 
feel in connection with their business, 


that they were not going to be satisfied 


to do small things. 

You remember that campaign. It was 
said to be ‘Not a campaign for money, 
but money for a campaign.’ It was so 
novel and so new that some of our 
ehurches did not really understand it. 

What are the net results of that cam- 


paign? We might say that we had been: 


building something that we did not start 
out to build. We started out to raise 


-money for a campaign and we found out 


at the end of the period that we had been 
really laying the foundation stones. 

When it came to looking ahead for what 
was to be done in the future, it seemed 
almost natural that the name of that or- 
ganization or that corporation should be 
changed, and it was changed, by the or- 
ganization of the Unitarian Foundation, 
Incorporated. That does not mean that 
we have started out to build a building, 
necessarily, that will save us from any- 


thing like this in the future. But it does 


mean, I think, that we have come into a 


sense of consciousness—denominational 


consciousness—which means that we have 
laid a foundation and that we are meet- 


ing to-day as an organization that this. 


thing shall not end at the close of five 
years or even ten years or at any future 
time. I think we have developed de- 
nominational pride in connection with it, 
which is an essential to success in any 
organization. 

+ 


A word about this Foundation and what 
is going to. be done and what has been 
accomplished. It has shown us that the 
Unitarian chureh is a church of action; 
We 
are not satisfied merely to think about 
things. It is what we are going to do 
For five 
we have been doing things. We 
| ve worked in a spirit of co-operation. 
e have found out that in this country 
are thousands upon thousands of 
ople who are not exactly like-minded, 
} are wae oe ated They are people 


Address to Laymen in Lenox, Mass., by 
ROBERT LYNN COX 


seeking to accomplish the same thing; 
they have the same desire as to the re- 
sults to be achieved, though they have 
different ways of accomplishing them. It 
is that co-ordinated effort we need to get; 
we need to work in co-operation, and in 
co-operation we need these national or- 
ganizations, and these organizations must 
be supported; and if they must be sup- 
ported, we must raise the money to carry 
on their work. In war work we learned 


Must I Be Giving? 


Mr. Cox was again among the speakers 
at a dinner meeting in Unity House, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on Thursday, October 8, in 
which leading representatives of the sey- 
eral Unitarian organizations told a large 
and enthusiastic company of people from 
Greater Boston churches what the plans 
of expansion are for the five-year period 
to be covered by the Foundation. Al- 
together it was a thrilling and convinc- 
ing rally, with as clear and precise ut- 
terance as was ever heard in Unitarian 
history. From that hour—of which we 
shall have a suitable report in an early 
issue—there, was a new spirit, fervent, 
moving, and highly determined in the 
cause of our religion and liberty, one 
and inseparable. _ It will go out to the 
whole church. These lines were spoken 
by Mr. Cox: 


“Go break to the needy sweet charity’s 
bread, ; 
For giving is living,” 
“And must I be giving 

again?” 
My peevish and pitiless answer ran. 


the angel said. 
again and 


“Oh, no,” said the angel, piercing me 
through, 
“Just give till the world stops giving to 


that the way to get enthusiasm was to 
get the people banded together thinking 
the same things. In the spirit of that 
great work we took the every-member 
eanyass, a 100 per cent. proposition, in 
which every member of our churches was 
to be seen and told what his duties were 
‘in carrying on church work. 

That is what is going to be applied here 
in this Unitarian Foundation campaign. 
Before the every-member canvass, we spent 
about two thirds of our time going out and 
begging money instead of doing the work 


Five Vicars We’ ve iBééa Doing 1 Things 


That is why fifty thousand people should give to the Foundation 


Vice-President Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


that the church was intended to do. It is 
different from community chest work. In 
that work the chief function of the boards 
of trustees in the associated organizations 
was to raise money. They were selected 
from that standpoint and not for the pur- 
pose of doing the work for the organiza- 
tions which made the reason for raising the 
money. They were expected to get the 
money. It was like the beggar who sits 
on the sidewalk and holds out his hat. 
He spends all his time in holding out the 
hat and he has nothing else to do in the 
world. That was too much the position 
of the churches and the communities 
before we learned that the way to do is 
to make the raising of money the work 
of a short period and thereafter to devote 
our time and energies to the work of these 
great organizations. 


- 


Applying that lesson to the Unitarian 
Foundation, what have we before us? We 
are saying that in the next two months 
we are going to finance these dozen or- 
ganizations in which we have our pride 
and through which we have the oppor- 
tunity to serve the public. Two months 
to financing, and four years and ten 
months to doing the work! 

We must remember that there are many 
new people coming into our denomination. 
and we expect more, and they should be 
permitted—not asked, but permitted—to 
help in aiding their church to carry on 
its work. Of the two thousand subscrip- 
tions that we have received so far, five 
hundred are from new people. One in 
every four is a person who did not sub- 
scribe to the previous campaign. What a 
wonderful thing that is! New people are 
coming to aid in the support of the or- 
ganization. They are being permitted to 
have their share. It means greater suc- 
cess, a greater fund. 

In the last campaign there were a few 
less than twenty-five thousand subscribers. 
That is not enough. There should be fifty 
thousand. It is not a question of amount 
in these individual cases; it is a question 
of a man saying, “You have a good thing,” 
and showing his belief in it, even though 
the individual subscription is small. We 
must carry home the message of our or- 
ganization and our pride in it to all 
these various subsidiary organizations and 
say, “What are you going to do?’ And 
when we enumerate the twelve organiza- 
tions that will share in this according to 
the contemplated distribution, when we 
show the work of these twelve organiza- 
tions, how small a yearly contribution of 
$100 will look to any man who is getting 
a reasonable income for the support of 
himself and his family, for that number 
of organizations, all heralding and building 
the free faith. 
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“Greatest Empire Has Smallest World-View” 


Our English correspondent has been to Geneva 


HAVE JUST RETURNED from a 
i boeeee to Geneva and the League of 
Nations, deeply impressed with the im- 
mense value of the League in spite of its 
manifest limitations. One could not help 
a glorious dream of what it would be 
if America and Germany and Russia were 
in it. Critics .of the League frequently 
point out that it is too much dominated 
by the Great Powers, especially now by 
Great Britain and France. It would be 
well for all the friends of the League to 
be vigilant on this point. It must be 
remembered, however, that in the present 
state of things, if there were no League 
at all, Great Britain and France would 
be the dominating Powers in Europe. 
Their domination is much less powerful 
than it would be without the League. As 
time goes on, there is no doubt that the 
relation between the Council and the As- 
sembly will have to be more clearly de- 
fined, and somewhat altered. It is clear 
that the League at present could not carry 
through a policy if Great Britain and 
France, or either of them, were opposed 
to it. But this does not mean that the 
League is valueless even in regard to 
such policies. The very fact that the 
greatest Powers cannot take any line 
now without coming to explain its course 
to the League is in itself an influence on 
any policy adopted. This year Great 
Britain took a line which was certainly 
against the prevailing opinion of the As- 
sembly. But Mr. Chamberlain had to 
stand up to give the reasons for the at- 
titude of his Government to the other 
delegations. In pre-League days, Great 
Britain would have felt under no obliga- 
tion to explain its procedure to forty- 
seven other nations. But as a member of 
the League, even Great Britain cannot 
take a line without condescending to ex- 
plain why. Not only so, but the greatest 
Power in the world is itself open to criti- 
cism in the Assembly. 

The policy of Britain this year was 
eriticized freely. I found it very impres- 
sive to see the delegates of small countries 
and small governments stand up on the 
platform, and to hear them say: “In 
this Assembly there are no great nations 
and small nations.’ It is worth while 
having an Assembly in the world in which 
the delegations of great Powers like 
Britain and France have to sit and lis- 
ten to such things being said. It is quite 
impossible that great countries should be 
without great influence, but it is also 
quite clear that even the greatest Powers 
are influenced in turn by the way in which 
they are made to feel the pulse of the 
world in the Geneva Assembly. If the 
Report of the League be read, it will be 
seen that a vast amount of useful work 
to the world has already been done. But 
a very valuable work is being done 
through the League which is not on paper 
at all. I refer to the constant meeting of 
representatives of all the countries of the 
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world, producing a new atmosphere, clear- 
ing up misunderstandings, promoting 
friendship between persons, which has an 
enormous importance for the peace of the 
world. 

One cannot be in Geneva even for a 
week without feeling the interweaving of 
the threads of a new: world-life; one feels 
that something new is coming into being. 
Internationalism is in the very air of the 
place. One never sees the solitary flag 
of any country—the flags of many coun- 
tries are always flying side by side. 
Busses run to the International Labor 
Office, trams to the Palais des Nations, 
a hundred things in the shop windows 
all remind us that Geneva is a sort of 
center of international life. A most pleas- 
ing experience is to find among all the 
workers of the Secretariat and the Inter- 
national Labor Office a most keen enthu- 
siasm for the international idea. Every- 
body who is working at it seems to have 
caught the fire of it. They -have the 
sense of being in at something great and 
worth while. It was glorious to be away 
from all the mere nationalistic points of 
view. 

To be there, concerned with the wel- 
fare of the world, feeling the throb of the 
pulse of universal humanity, and realiz- 
ing that man is man the world over, was 
an experience which I think it would be 
well for every Britisher to have—it might 
not come amiss to an American. I do not 
recommend the meetings of the Assembly 
as a pure delight. They can be awfully 
dull and boring—as dull as our House of 
Commons. And if you get out feeling 


bored, the next moment something may 


happen that will make the Assembly the 
most interesting place in the world. 

It was very painful this year for British 
people to be present, because the British 
Government proved to be the block in the 
way of what would otherwise have no 
doubt been substantial progress in the 
organization of peace. The most living 
thing in the Assembly this year was the 
thing that was dead—the Protocol. “The 
Protocol is dead—long live the Protocol,” 
was the universal ery. 

Enthusiasm at the Assembly had never 
been so high as it was in 1924, and the 
people in Geneva this year who had wit- 
nessed it spoke as if they had dropped 
from the tropics into the arctic region, 
from the mount of enthusiasm into utter 
dullness. The British Government had 
turned a cold spray on the rising hopes 
and enthusiasm of 1924. But in doing so, 
the British Government isolated itself in 
the Assembly. Great Britain got no sup- 
port except from Japan, and in a very 
modified way from Italy, and one or two 
other delegations. She got no whole- 
hearted support from anybody. When one 
considers the tremendous pull that Great 
Britain has over other nations, from her 
position as creditor, this is a very humili- 
ating position for Britain to be in. 


Last year Great Britain was leading the 
world in the organization of peace. This 
year she was not only not leading, she 
was not following; not only so, but she 
was positively obstructing. Since last 
year, France, as well as England and Bel- 
gium, have changed governments. But 
the present Prime Minister of France 
said in his opening speech, as president 
of the Assembly, that the negotiations now 
going on between Britain and France 
“would never have been begun—at any 
rate would never have been conducted in 
the present spirit—if the Assembly had 
not, last year, made an effort to accom- 
plish something.” He practically ad- 
mitted that the previous year had changed 
the spirit of Europe. No doubt the Proto- 
col needed some amendment which might 
have been secured. But the main object 
of the Protocol was to provide machinery 
for the working of the principles of the 
Covenant, to declare a war of aggression 
a crime, to define the aggressor as the 
party who refused to submit the dispute 
to arbitration, to make arbitration com- 
pulsory in all cases without exception. 
France and Britain subscribed to this 
last year. This year France still sub- 
scribes to it, but Britain has turned it 
down. 

Mr. Chamberlain cut a sorry figure in 
his speech seeking to justify the rejection 
of the Protocol. Of course he expressed 
the desire of his government for peace, 
which no doubt was sincere enough, but 
he would not encourage any world-plan. 
The only contribution he could offer was 
a pact to secure peace here in the West. 
He defended the British way of not sub- 
scribing to-general principles or paying 
much attention to logic. “The British 
Empire,” he said, “had almost invariably 
taken vital decisions which had been il-. 
logical, and, for that reason, all the more 
adapted to reconcile conflicting interests 
and to lead to a desired end by gradual 
means.” The speech was a defense of 
what had sometimes been described as 
our British way of “muddling through.” 

Mr. Chamberlain need not have spent 
any time in proving that we were not a 
logical people—no one ever suspected that” 
we were. What he failed to realize was 
that while we might be making a pact 
in the West, war may break out in the 
East. He did not realize that the prob- 
lems of the world are simultaneous in all 
parts, and that one part is not sure to 
wait until the other part is pacified. We 
had at Geneva the spectacle of the repre- 
sentative of the greatest Empire in the 
world presenting the smallest world-view! 
In dealing with the difference between the 
attitude of France and that of Britain 
regarding this, much was made of the 
difference of mentality between the Latin 
races and the Anglo-Saxon. I think too 
much was made of this, for the real con- 
flict is not so much between the mentality 
of the Anglo-Saxon and that of the 


— 


but between the mentality that is able to 


understand the forces of the modern 
world, and the old-world mentality that 
is not able to do so. The government that 
rejects the Protocol may be quite as eager 
for peace as any other government, may 
be quite as sincere, may be quite as intel- 
ligent in regard to many questions, but 
there is that old-world mentality which 
does not understand the forces that are at 
work in the modern world, and does not 
envisage the change that has taken place 
even since the war. As I listened to the 
British delegate at Geneva, that is what 
I felt. I felt he desired peace as much 
as I did, and was quite as sincere. It is 
not a question of character, or a desire 
to perpetuate evils in the world; it is an 
inability to understand the modern world. 
It was the case of an old mind in a groove 
not even struggling to get out of the 
groove, but rather glorifying it. The 
speeches that followed should have been 
enlightening, should have helped to break 
down those walls of ancient prejudice. 

Monsieur Boncour, for France, made a 
great speech the following day. He 
stoutly defended the Protocol against the 
criticisms of the British delegate, and he 
replied to those criticisms in a very effec- 
tive way. And then he declared: ‘The 
Protocol is still here, it is ever-present. 
Only an Assembly has the right to destroy 
what a preceding Assembly has built up. 
The Register is open.” He showed how 
one pact would not be sufficient; there 
would have to be another pact and still 
another and still another; and when we 
had covered the world pretty well with 
these various pacts, then it would be nec- 
essary to co-ordinate and to adjust them. 
There was no body competent to do that 
except the League of Nations, and when 
the League of Nations did it it would 
practically be the Protocol. Why not sub- 
seribe to the Protocol now and proceed to 
the various agreements by its help and 
in its light, instead of going from one 
agreement to another gradually, leaving 
armaments in the meantime to increase 
and risking the outbreak of hostilities in 
so many parts of the world? If the Proto- 
col had been ratified, with whatever 
amendments might have been deemed 
wise, this year the nations could have 
proceeded to have a Disarmament Con- 
ference. 

Now that conference is postponed to an 
unknown date. A light while ago one was 
inclined to think of France as the obstacle 
to the pacification of the world. But 
since last year France has altered her 
tone, and is at present more willing than 
England to go forward with the organiza- 
tion of peace. I do not mean that France 
is more peacefully minded than England, 
but she is more willing at present to 


abandon old methods and adopt new plans 


in order to organize peace. Let it not be 
supposed in America however that there 
s been any change whatever in the at- 
ide of the British people toward the 


1e of Nations. The present Govern- 


y false issues—the. Zinovieff Letter 
the Campbell case, two utterly unreal 
I shall be much surprised if there 
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is not a considerable agitation in this 
country against the present attitude of 
the Government at Geneva. 

For myself, I will do my utmost to 
rouse the British people to a sense of how 
they have been let down, and how they 
themselves must rise if we are to make 
sure that our Government shall behave 
worthily in international matters of the 
great lead given in 1924. It is a very 


bitter humiliation for many of us to feel 


this year that Great Britain has blocked 
the way to the acceptance by the League 
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of Nations Assembly of arbitration for the 
sword in all disputes whatsoever. If any 
nation is going to rule out vital questions 
from arbitration, how can arbitration ever 
become a substitute for war? Did any 
nation ever go to war except on what it 
called a vital question? Of course it is dif- 
ficult to get into a certain type of mind 
the idea that Great Britain is one among 
many nations. But that is the idea that 
must prevail, and we must realize that 
our very signing of the Covenant means 
that and nothing less. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A Matter of Years? 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 


I have been much interested in your 
editorial, September 10, on the type of 
hymn that shows too suppliant an atti- 
tude on the part of the worshiper; like- 
wise, in Dr. Speight’s letter in reply to it. 

As one who was brought up on this kind 
of hymn, I can testify to its pernicious 
influence upon a young and growing soul. 
When all is said and done, we need to 
infuse vigor and spiritual energy into the 
young, to teach them to “put a noble 
courage on” and- face life’s difficulties 
with equanimity. I can testify that the 
kind of religion upon which I was brought 
up emphasized human weakness and not 
our inherent strength. It seemed to be 
the aim of our religious instruction to 
make us feel as small, weak, and ineffi- 
cient as possible. 

Several observations may be made upon 
this attitude. First, every modern psy- 
chologist knows that under modern condi- 
tions the “sense d’incomplitude” of Janet 
is widespread. More persons fail, in all 
probability, from consciousness of ‘‘weak- 
ness, ignorance, sin, and shame” than for 
any other reason. 

Second, the feeling that life’s vicissi- 
tudes are too hard to bear is a heritage 
from early Christianity, when outward 
conditions were so hard to bear that men 
had to seek adventitious aid to bear their 
troubles. 

Third, if we encourage too suppliant an 
attitude in the young, they will find life too 
hard to bear; and instead of facing issues 
and working out their life problems, they 
will go down under the onslaught and 
seek divine comfort at a time when they 
ought to be facing obstacles and solving 
their own problems. 

However, all of the above observations 
concern the young and strong. As men 
grow older and life takes its toll in loss 
of friends or fortune and failing physical 
and mental powers, they do need some 
superhuman power upon which to lean. 
I have not looked into the matter, but I 
think you would find if you looked into 
it that the suppliant hymns have been 
written by mature souls who have suf- 
fered loss and are asking in anguished 
tones the question, “Why?” Certainly, to 
such souls, the hymns of the suppliant 
attitude are a great comfort. 

The crux of the matter seems to be 


this: The young and strong need the 
tonic air of invigorating strains; the old, 
weak, and infirm, need the comfort of 
the consciousness of a divine Friend and 
Helper as expressed in suppliant hymns. 

In compiling the Beacon Hymnal, the 
Committee indignantly rejected a prof- 
fered song which declared that “we are 
little children, weak and young and 
blind,’ as unfit for children. 

Probably one reason that young persons 
do not take to religion lies in the fact 
that its teachings have too much encour- 
aged the supine attitude. 


WALTER S. SWISHER. 
WELLESLHY HILLS, MAss. 


Canadian Church Union 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


Dr. Choate’s work for Christian union 
in Bowendale did not accomplish a great 
deal, and the interesting story of it will 
probably confirm many in their belief that 
organic union of churches is an utterly 
impractical dream. It is curious that in 
most of the discussions of this continu- 
ally recurring topic of debate, nothing is 
said of certain actual accomplishments in 
organic unity, some of them now of long 
standing. I refer to what has been done 
in Canada. Half a century ago, three 
Presbyterian bodies in that country united 
to form the Presbyterian Church. A dec- 
ade later, several Methodist bodies com- 
bined themselves into the Methodist 
Church. Then, twenty years ago, the 
advisability of further unions became 
evident. Preliminary discussion soon 
eliminated two great communions from 
consideration, and it became an affair of 
the Methodists, the Presbyterians, and the 
Congregationalists. As the conferences 
went on, Methodists and Congregational- 
ists were found to be practically unani- 
mous for union, but among the Presby- 
terians opposition developed, and some 
twenty or twenty-five per cent. of them 
declined to enter the new church. Un- 
fortunately, this minority showed much 
bitterness in their antagonism to union. 
“The United Church of Canada” came 
into being on Wednesday, June 10, 1925, 
with great services, especially in Toronto, 
that deserved much more notice than they 
received. The new body has over 9,000 
congregations, a membership of 800,000, 
and a constituency of 2,500,000. These 
impressive figures, however, are not the 
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most significant aspects of this great 
achievement. 

This has been a democratic movement; 
the decision of the question. “Shall this 
church enter the Union,’ has been with 
the peoples of the various churches. 
There has been splendid leadership— 
leadership that has consisted in the appeal 
of large-minded, farseeing men to the con- 
science and reason of the members. But 
the scheme has not been imposed upon 
the people from above or outside; it has 
been their own affair. : 

Methodists, Presbyterians, and Congre- 
gationalists alike avoided the deplorable 
evil of making their past an obstacle to 
the needed change and advance. Each 
group had, and has, its own history and 
traditions, its fathers held in honor and 
reverence. But they did not suppose that 
honor for the fathers bound them to pre- 
serve the particular ways and institu- 
tions of the old time, when to-day evi- 
dently needs something different. 

And they have got something done; 
they have produced results of deep sig- 
nificance, full of suggestion and promise, 
by methods that are far more harmonious 
with our American principles than are 
the proposals of the great ecclesiastical 
assemblies of hierarchical churches, which 
thus far have brought no results. While 
Unitarians cannot hope for any plans of 
union that will include them, we surely 
must rejoice at the success of the Cana- 
dian enterprise, which indicates a prac- 
tical method of real unity. 

FREDERIC GILL. 

ARLINGTON, MASS. 


Chautauqua “Heartquarters” 
To the Editor of Tar CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
In the issue of THe RecisTer of Sep- 
tember 17, I notice an account of the Uni- 
tarian work at Chautauqua, N.Y. I sup- 
pose I am correct in assuming that the 


article was written by Rey. George H. _ 


Badger himself. 

I would like to supplement his modest 
report by a few words. My wife and I 
spent two weeks this summer as well as 
last in Chautauqua and were most grati- 
fied with our experience. Certainly no 
other place offers so much of intellectual 
and religious inspiration. And without 
fear of contradiction I would say that 
Chautauqua is perhaps the most liberaliz- 
ing institution we have in America. Here 
the old and obsolete conceptions are not 
rudely uprooted and cast on the dump, 
but they are gently supplanted by newer 
and truer ideas of religion. In our Uni- 
tarian House, too, a truly liberal and at 
the same time constructive gospel is 
preached from Sunday to Sunday in full 
accord with the splendid spirit of the 
larger Christian fellowship found on the 
assembly grounds. The attendance is very 
gratifying, running from fifty to seventy 
at every service. This fine showing is 
without doubt due to the preaching power 
of Mr Badger. I think that the work he 
is doing is of greatest value to our cause. 

I too would mention the gracious care 
with which Mrs. Badger looks after the 
House and its guests, and the charming 
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social qualities of both Mrs. and Mr. Bad- 

ger, which help to make the Unitarian 

House not only the headquarters but the 

“heart” quarters of every visiting Uni- 

tarian. Grorce R. GEBAUER. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Not Dilemma, Inconsistency 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Not, the dilemma but the inconsistency 
of evangelicals might well be the title of 
Mr. Nixon’s article in the Atlantic. His 
type of modernism rejects many of the 
claims of supernaturalism, but retains the 
general conception. This involves an in- 
ternal difficulty greater than “fundamen- 
talism in front and naturalism on the 
flank.” 

When once the whole supernatural idea 
is rejected, we have a naturalism not in 
the more common use of the word, but in 
a larger and literal sense, in which all 
spiritual realities and their values are 
conserved and “weapons of spiritual war- 
fare” available. 

Incidentally, Mr. Nixon attributes too 
much significance to Professor Leuba’s 
figures. The latter, in an effort to secure 
the view of the intellectual element on 
Christianity, sent inquiries to many sci- 
entists and a few sociologists. These rep- 
resent only a fraction of the country’s 
intellect; and to ask of specialists in 
various branches of physical science their 
opinions on theological doctrines is like 
referring some mooted question in science 
to an ecclesiastical council. Further, to 
the inquiry, ‘Do you believe in a personal 
God who directly answers prayer,” many 
a stanch theist of the modern type could 
hardly answer “Yes.” Yet more than a 
majority even thus gave an affirmative 


reply. GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY. 
TYNGSBORO, MASS. 


Challenge to Evangelical Liberal 
To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Referring to “The Evangelicals’ Di- 
lemma,” published in the Atlantic Monthly 
for September, Mr. Nixon maintains that 
the two horns of the dilemma are Funda- 
mentalism and scientific naturalism. That 
position is not tenable. The dilemma con- 
sists in the fact that the evangelical lib- 
erals have not dared to repudiate the 
Fundamentalists’ own creeds. The lib- 
eral is compelled to speak guardedly. 
He must clothe his advanced thought with 
the verbiage of orthodoxy. He must put 
his new wine into old wine-skins. Mr. 
Nixon says that the progressive evangeli- 
cals “speak out constantly and fearlessly.” 

I challenge him to designate one evan- 
gelical who speaks for Liberalism as 
sturdily as Dr. Straton speaks for Fun- 
damentalism. 

There are two courses open to the con- 
sistent evangelical liberal. First, he may 
leave the orthodox fold. Second, he 
may stay,—but only on condition that he 
avow his liberal faith without equivoca- 
tion and place squarely upan the ecclesi- 
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astical body to which he belongs the re-_ 
sponsibility of decision as to whether or — 
not he shall be expelled. Some of us, 
including the writer, have taken the first 
course. The latter course requires more 
courage, but let not the liberal boast of 
courage until he shall have met the issue 
openly and in terms that leave no doubt 
as to where he stands. 
CHARLES G. GIRELIUS. 
BALTIMORH, MD. 


Over the Bridge 
To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

In his article in the Atlantic Monthly 
for September, Mr. Nixon seems to infer 
that, since the evangelical liberals fit into 
neither Unitarianism nor doctrinal Chris- 
tianity, they have no place to go and that 
is their dilemma. : 

Static! Hopeless! 

If, as inferred, these new liberals mis- 
trust the power of Unitarianism to en- 
dure, doubting its spirituality and fearing 
the result of the shock incident to its 
coming in contact with naturalism, it 
would seem logical to suggest an organi- 
zation of their own. But that would 
require the courage of the martyrs of old, 
and our modern Mr. Nixons are not made 
of such stuff. Unitarianism lacks spir- 
ituality; Fundamentalism lacks spiritual- 
ity; the “evangelical liberals” alone pos- 
sess it, but they lack the thing most 
needed—courage. The dilemma remains! 

Could Mr. Nixon rise above his very 
slighting conception of Unitarianism, he 
would recognize it to be a fellowship lib- 
eral enough to absorb much of the best — 
that naturalism has to offer and spiritual 
enough to keep its religion. Furthermore, 
Mr. Nixon seems to be ignorant of the 
fact that the bridge he would have his 
“liberals” build “between historic Chris- 
tianity and the modern scientific world” 
is under construction, if not completed, 
by other liberal religious groups. The 
great task before the new liberals is to 
exercise sufficient courage to follow Uni- 
tarians and others over this bridge. This 
would be one way out of the dilemma. 


Etva DUNKLE. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Warned! 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

Unitarian ministers are warned to move 
cautiously if they are called upon for fi- 
nancial aid by a well-educated and plausi- 
ble man, short, somewhat ruddy, wearing 
eyeglasses on a black ribbon, claiming to be 
a former sea captain and to be a member 


.of a Sea Captains’ Association known as 


the Neptune Association of New York, 
calling himself Samuel J. Austin or Robert | 
J. Burnham or by another name. A person 
answering this description, and familiar. 
with the names of Unitarian ministers 
and churches, appears to have applied for 
aid under different names from at least 
two of our ministers. 
H. B. B. Srerenr._ 
Boston, Mass, ae > e- 


my 


“And they 


. began to speak with other 
tongues, as the spirit gave them utterance.”— 
| Acts ii. 4. , 


+ 


_ pered. 


OME YEARS AGO, three strangers 
arrived in a small town in the Middle 
West, who claimed relationships of hus- 


band, wife, and son. They engaged rooms, 


where the woman established herself as 
a medium. Presently, she was reaping a 
golden harvest from the simple, credulous 
population. One father and mother in 
particular, who had lost a son by a re- 
eent, tragic death, were impressed, be- 
cause, as they came implicitly to believe, 
when they visited the medium they saw 
their lost child and talked with him in 
the form of a dim, sheeted figure. Time 
passed. The enterprising strangers pros- 
By and by the bereft father and 
mother asked permission to embrace their 
son, a concession the medium would not 


at first make, but later she relented. The 
_ father advanced and threw his arms about 


his child. Then, with an expression of 
anger, he tore off the sheet, revealing the 
son of the medium. It seems thac the 
father, when he put his arms around the 
“apparition,” to his amazement felt two 
large, quite material buttons which he re- 
membered having seen on the clothes of 
the medium’s son, as he had come and 


gone in the town. As a matter of course, 


the duped parents, and the community, 
placed no further faith in mediumistic 
communication. 

It is unfortunate that deceit must pre- 
vail, but what are you going to do? De- 


_ ception prevails in the market place, the 


tors prove one medium fraudulent. 


eourt, the forum, home, and church, as 
well as in the séance room. Investiga- 
At 
once a section of the public mind applies 
the brand of pretender to all mediums. 
But, all jewelers are not rascals because 


one merchant sells paste for the genuine 


stone. All judges are not dishonest be- 
cause one accepts a bribe. All lawmakers 
are not false because one signs away his 
honor. All husbands and wives are not 
deceivers because of one domestic es- 
trangement. All preachers are not wolves 
in the clothing of sheep because one 
proves a traitor in the sanctuary. And 
all mediums are not practicing the black 
art because one is detected doing so. 

A movement is on foot to expose false 
mediumships. The attempt is commend- 
able in so far as it actually protects the 


_ public from trickery. But let the move- 


ment, please, observe the rules of the 
game. And let it beware lest, mastered 


by its zeal, it substitute methods of its 
own, which, in the end, may defeat its 


object. Those most familiar with the 


_ public mind know that’ what it requires 


more than anything else is a ‘square deal 
= around. 


Now that I am through with the pref- 


I wish emphatically to say that no 


one should accept statements herein re- 


or reject them, either, until in a 
DC n to really prove or disprove. Once 
0 te : am asserting nothing, positively, 


A discarnate soul speaks ? 


‘search. 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


—my experience has not been extensive 
enough. I am merely presenting occur- 
rences my eyes saw, a conversation my 
ears heard; no one can do more. 

The “Margery” mediumship which 
aroused Boston last winter is proving 
equally disturbing in England and France, 
where eminent parliamentarians, scientists, 
and physicists are debating it. Through 
the courtesy of those who control the 
mediumship, I was able to attend sittings, 
and every possible means was given me 
to see for myself exactly what constitutes 
the séance room phenomena of this me- 
diumship, which is distinctive in the his- 
tory of psychic demonstration. I was 
able to sit in the séance circle on the 
following dates: August 4, 5, 18, and 25, 
with the sittings lasting from thirty min- 
utes to two hours. Always the medium 
was controlled and under observation. 
At the last and most natural sitting, 
“Margery,” her husband, and I were alone 
in the room. My right hand controlled 
both of “Margery’s” hands; my left, both 
of her husband’s. 

At the outset, let me say I did not go 
there as a detective. I am not a scientist. 
I am not a research officer. I went with 
open mind, and a theological background ; 
therefore what I write, probably, will not 
prove convincing to science or psychic re- 
I write for the uninitiated, for 
ordinary folk, and for the mourners, who 
are many, that they may be comforted. 
If one wishes demonstration of the genu- 
ineness of this mediumship, read J. Mal- 
colm Bird’s admirable book, “Margery the 
Medium,” Small, Maynard & Company. 
The book is logical, comprehensive, re- 
strained, and readable. Mr. Bird, while 
not prepared to accept the spirit hypothe- 
sis, entirely eliminates all artifice from 
the phenomena. In other words, he pro- 
nounces the verdict of genuine on the 
mediumship, attributing the manifesta- 
tions to laws not yet understood. It 
should also be added that commercial 
transactions play no part whatever in the 
investigations. For the time being, there- 
fore, I ask readers to share the confidence 
of Mr. Bird, for, more than once, what 
follows will shake their faith in my own 
veracity. 

About nine o’clock, one evening, seven 
of us climbed the stairs to an upper room. 
We took chairs around a small table, and 
formed a circle, “Margery” being in an 
open cabinet, and part of the circle. Ex- 
perience has proved that music creates a 
soothing atmosphere and helps psychic 
results, so a record was placed on the 
victrola, which was kept in continuous 
motion by an ingenious mechanical device. 
The light was turned off. That best 
manifestations occur in darkness troubles 
the neophyte, though it need not if he re- 
member that darkness as well as light 
is necessary to progress and growth. For 
instance, what would photography do 
without the dark room? 

Now in the last few years I have had 
opportunity to interview several of the 
great and wise of this world. At no time, 


‘Sitting i in witli “Margery” the Median 


“Tell them not to fear death” 


however, have I believed that I should 
one day converse with a visitor from an- 
other sphere. 

At this juncture it becomes necessary 
to say that Walter Stinson, brother of 
“Margery,” was struck by a locomotive 
fourteen years ago, and died in three 
hours. The family was then living in 
Ontario. He was twenty-eight years of 
age at the time, and had psychic power 
though he made little use of it. Since 
May, 1923, when “Margery” discovered, 
quite by accident, that she was strongly 
psychic, her brother has been expressing 
himself through her in physical demon- 
strations, and in the independent speak- 
ing voice. From now on we shall assume 
the spirit hypothesis. 

Well, five minutes passed, possibly ten, 
when we heard a whistle, and a voice 


- said in a whisper, low but audible, “Good 


evening, friends.” The circle returned 
the greeting. As the custom is with newly 
admitted members, “Walter” and I were 
introduced. At once he greeted me with 
allusions to a recent interview of mine 
with Houdini, the magician, which gave 
the point of view of legerdemain per- 
formers, especially that of Houdini, who 
declares that he has never known a genu- 
ine medium, and whose alleged “expo- 


sure” of “Margery” made a nine days’ 


wonder, until Mr. Bird’s book was pub- 
lished in which it appeared that Houdini, 
not “Margery,” had been resorting to 
tricks. 

“Give Houdini my love,’ whispered 
Walter, “and tell him—tell him you’ve seen 
the spook.” Then he laughed, though not 
above a whisper. Later in the evening 
he laughed aloud; but that is an unusual 
oecurrence. 

The purpose of this description does 
not include accounts at length of the 
physical phenomena which make up parts 
of each sitting, but to help the proof I 
will mention some of them with brevity, 
summarizing through the four evenings. 
A box, known as the Scientific American 
bell-box, rested on the table. Its hinged 
cover, when pressed, rings a bell. In red 
light, with objects in the room readily 
discernible, Walter rang the bell, two 
long and two short at my request. Then 
I stood, picked up the box, examined it 
for attached wires, and, in bright light, 
turned in a complete circle. The bell 
rang as I turned. A large megaphone 
with an illuminated band, in darkness, 
arose from the table to the height of six 
feet from the floor and levitated with ease 
and grace. Then it dropped to the table 
near me. I attempted to push it toward 
the center, when it was thrust back in 
my direction with a force somewhat start- 
ling. In bright red light, a fruit basket, 
which previously had floated above the 
table in darkness, standing at rest on the 
table, was seen to move, tilt on the edge, 
considerably beyond its center of gravity, 
right itself, and drift back to the center. 
Later, sitters held this basket, while an 
invisible force pulled it from them. An 
illuminated paper disc, in darkness, left 
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the table, and swung with beautiful con- 
trol in front of me on a level with my 
eyes. I held out my hand, palm up, and 
a half dollar, which had previously been 
placed on the table-top, dropped deftly 
into it. Walter identified at each sitting, 
_in darkness, articles given him for prob- 
lems: a knife, a bracelet, a coin, a to- 
bacco pouch, and a two-dollar bill. 

Pushing a coin on the table, I asked 
him what it was. 

“Let us take up the collection,” he re- 
plied. 

At the third meeting, to rule out telep- 
athy, I carried a new pack of cards into 
the séance room, sealed with the govern- 
ment seal. When Walter said he was 
ready for. the test, I broke the seal, 
shuffled the cards, and laid one on the 
table. Darkness prevailed. ‘Seven of 
diamonds,” he whispered, after a moment. 
A sitter took the card and placed it in 
the chair beneath him, while a recorder 
wrote on a sheet of paper the name of the 
sitter and Walter’s designation. In suc- 
cession I laid down four other cards, 
which in turn were named by Walter, 
taken by sitters, placed beneath them, 
and recorded. When in white light, the 
sitters read their cards, they were found 
to be seven of diamonds, two, five, six, 
and seven of clubs. The recorder said 
they accorded with Walter’s designation. 
I have the original record in my posses- 
sion. Later, the pack was examined, and 
the five cards mentioned were found ab- 
sent. 


-- 


Walter, himself, said that the card 
proof would not be convincing because of 
many tricks magicians play with them. 
He suggested another method which, at 
this writing, is being developed. 

But the phenomenon which bafiles 
skeptics and believers alike is appearance 
of ectoplasm or teleplasm. One evening 
after working on the psychic for fifteen 
minutes, Walter called for red light. We 
saw “Margery” in deep trance. From 
her right ear ran a twisted silvery cord, 
which terminated on her right shoulder 
in a substance whitish gray in color, like 
a ball in form, in size about as large as 
a doubled-up fist. Later, in red light, 
we saw “Margery’s’” head resting on its 
left side on the table, the twisted cord 
depending from the right nostril and ex- 
panding in a similar substance. The 
photograph which was taken immediately 
afterward shows a second more slender 
thread reaching to the right ear. 

Shortly after, when the psychic came 
out of trance, the substance had returned 
whence it came. She was normal like 
the rest of us, though I recall, that, as 
she came to herself, she exclaimed in a 
wondering voice: “You all look like 
fairies.’ It should be understood that, 
before going into the séance room, “Mar- 
gery” is carefully searched, ears and nos- 
trils are examined by a physician, and 
she wears but a single robe. 

But to me, instructive as these mani- 
festations were, with any hypothesis,— 
and you must know all that happened oc- 
eurred under good control, with the psy- 
ehie wearing an illuminated headband, 
illuminated wristlets and anklets, so that 
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her slightest movement could be detected, 
—the most significant was the personality 
of Walter. 

Think of it, a moment, you who doubt 
immortality! If Walter is a returned 
soul, consider what that is going to mean 
to the world. It will give positive proof 
that we, in our individuality, survive the 
grave. It will mean drawing the sting 
from death. It will mean to you, fathers, 
mothers, husbands, wives, and children, 
consolation and assurance of reunion. It 
will mean explanation of finite experience 
as no explanation has yet interpreted it, 
and completion. 

More and more, thought of such bene- 
fits to troubled people came to me during 
those four memorable evenings. But now 
I know what you are ‘saying: “What 
proof have you to offer that the voice was 
not the disguised voice of a ventriloquist 
in the circle?” To which I reply, “Aspects 
of the personality were other than mortal; 
aspects of the knowledge were other than 
knowledge man has access to.” Other 
members of the circle who have sat many 


‘times will tell you of demonstrable proofs 


indicating that the whisper is independent 
of any one present. At least three rigid 
tests have been applied: The mouth of 
each sitter, including the psychic, was 
filed with water, the water being ejected 
later in white light—the voice persisted. 
Three investigators, including Mr. Bird, 
on successive evenings, stood between 
“Margery” and her husband, with a hand 
closely pressed over the mouth of each-— 
the voice persisted. A mechanism of glass 
mouthpieces and test tubes has been de- 
vised and employed nineteen times, when 
each sitter holds a mouthpiece in the 
mouth, the mouthpiece being so adjusted 
that slight motions of tongue or lips 
cause unstable illuminated floats to rise 
or fall in the U-tube—-the floats remained 
at rest, and the voice persisted. The voice 
is distinctly masculine. The ways of the 
personality are masculine. 
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The whisper comes from various alti- 
tudes, though it is clearest when about 
three feet from the floor and near the 
psychic. The assumption is that Walter 
has built up a speaking apparatus through 
the medium, by what means is not known. 
Other mediumships have developed the 
independent voice. In the “Margery” 
mediumship the voice is not peculiar to 
her own home, but has been heard in as 
many as fifteen other séance rooms. 

Walter’s voice expresses a variety of 
moods: humor, levity, comradeship, joy— 
but oftenest an earnestness to get the 
message with which he has been commis- 
sioned through the barrier to humanity; 
the character of this seriousness must be 
heard to be comprehended. The voice ex- 
presses, also, harmony and love, which 
Walter assures us are prevailing char- 
acteristics of the sphere in which he lives. 
At no time could I detect infirmities 
flesh is heir to—jealousy of other spirits, 
impatience at irrelevant or puzzling ques- 
tions from persistent sitters. For those 


who question his genuineness he has only 


friendly and charitable feelings. Thus, 


ad 
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repeatedly, he sent kindest regards 
through me to Houdini, who has declared 
that he is a fraud. Often, too, he asks to 
be remembered to the agnostic scientists. 
He does not try to frighten a sitter, 
though in his power to do so—imagine, 
yourself, how it would feel, in total dark- 
ness, to have your face stroked by a 
ghostly hand! He does this to his 
friends, never to strangers. In short, his 
nature is companionable, sociable, and 
altogether charming. To meet him is 
to wish further acquaintance. In fact, 
little of the spookish and shuddering, 
common to popular conception, is present 
at the sittings. ; : 

He does not try to tell what he does 
not know, neither does he attempt to ape 
the angels, for at times he is free enough 
of speech. In other words he is himself, 
and sitters may believe in him or not. 
Some, inheriting the notion that discar- 
nate souls know everything, put tough 
questions to him, such questions as men 
cannot answer. He answers them if he 
ean; if he cannot, he often consoles the 
questioner with the reply, “I wish I 
could.” 

+ 


He will not or cannot gratify interroga- 
tors by revealing to them the fuiure, ex- 
plaining that he is not permitted by the 
authority that controls him to disclose 
coming events, even if he knows them. 
Neither does he convey messages from 
friends on his side. The task assigned 
him is to prove to men that death is not 
at all the terror it seems, that conditions 
there are much the same as here. But 
most of all, I think, to persuade mortals 
to get as far along the good road in Lbis 
life as they can, for somewhere, some- 
time, they must work out their salvation 
—this is the theme of all he says. Again 
and again he urges right living and think- 
ing. He would keep spiritualism above 
commercial transactions, and says me- 
diums make mistake when they take 
money, for it, diminishes their power. He 
admits that they must live, however. 

“Is there a hell?” a curious member 
asked him one night. 

“Yes,” he replied. And then added with 
a laugh, “I’ve seen it; it’s spacious, some 
of my friends are there.” Then, becom- 
ing earnest, he went on: “Let me tell you 
what hell is. It is to get over here and 
discover what might have been—to learn 
that one had his chance in life and missed 
it. I will tell you what religion is, too--- 
it is helping the other fellow. It is doing 
your duty. You people try too hard to 
please yourselves—try as you may, nine 
out of ten of you do not succeed. You 
are not contented because you pursue too 
arduously the material quest. Many of 
us over here are happy, though some are 
not—those who missed their chance before 
they came. But believe this, on our side 
love and peace prevail. We are all 
friends, and aiding each other. Each is 
assigned his task: some are manufactur- 
ing apparatus; others are helping mor 
over.” 

I remember one evening he was 
earnest than usual—the whisper es 


—_ 


nearly spoke aloud. “The people on your 
side,” he declared, “must get together and 
speak what they believe, not what is ex- 
pedient. Why don’t you declare the truth 
as I am telling it to you? And you 
preachers—you are afraid of your wealthy 
parishioners? You know you have too 
many churches and too many creeds. One 
universal church that believed, really be- 
lieved, what I am saying to-night, might 
save the world. Yet, how long it takes 
to get one truth into the human mind; it 
was two thousand years ago that Jesus 
taught, yet many do not believe. You 
make altogether too much of body, your 
material self, which at death you must 
leave behind. You bring only your soul, 
your astral self, over here. If you haven’t 
trained the soul there, you must begin 
low down, here. It is chiefly a matter of 
education and training with us, as with 
you. 

“What is conscience? Sometimes it is 
one of your friends over here speaking to 
you; sometimes it is wholly the result of 
your own experience. Inspiration acts 
_ likewise; a being from our side, at times, 


speaks through men, but more often what. 


passes for inspiration is simply hard work 
done by mortals. 

“Do not fear death. It is not by any 
means what mortals think it. Tell them 
that. What is it like? It is like step- 
ping from a small room into a larger, 
more beautiful one, that is all. After 
death, sometimes a sleep falls on the soul. 
It may last four or five years, or it may 
be brief. When you awake you find your- 
self in a sort of hospital, with friends 
about you, ready to reassure and help 
you. No one among us suffers pain. We 
make no account of time. We have no 
day or night, heat or cold. We require 
neither food nor rest. And then, after 
our work is done, we go up to a higher 
sphere, not by the process of death, but 
as you might pass through a door that is 
closed after you. Friends who thus leave 
us may come back; they may even return 
to earth, though only with great difficulty.” 

But Walter could not remain long in 
solemn and serious mood. And so once, 
after he had been telling of conditions of 

penance on his side, he said with quick 
change of disposition: “We have to work, 
and work hard over here, and that is the 
iniquity of it. Parson,”’—he called me 
- parson—“there’s not a harp among us.” 
“Nor a white robe,” I ventured. 
“Nor a white robe.” 
The meetings were all so friendly—as if 
a group of friends were sitting together 
and conversing with a member of the 
_ family who had been traveling in distant 
parts and had just returned with inter- 
esting tales of wonders seen in strange 
lands where no one of the group had been. 
‘The laugh and jest go around the table, 
vith Walter the keenest wit of all. His 
_ presence is cheering. He interrupts seri- 
ous comments with whistled tunes, quick 
retorts, and frequent exhortations to cheer 
“Laugh more, you people,” he says. 
You are too serious.” 
Just before he said good-night, the last 


with vehemence, in fact more than once 
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evening, I said, “Walter, I am going to tell 
people about you; what do you wish me 
to say?” 

Then, in that inimitable voice, with 
laughter behind it, came the reply, “Tell 
them—tell them I’m a persistent ghost.” 

Persistent he has been, and is. In more 
than three hundred sittings he has only 
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failed to come through possibly a dozen 
times. He predicts results from his side 
in the next decade that will convince many 
who doubt now. All we can say, is, may 
the prediction be fulfilled, for no revela- 
tion could more bless the world than one 
that will enable us, predestined to an in- 
evitable termination, to understand it. 


Grandmother 


MARY P. WELLS SMITH 


LDER PEOPLE remember well the 

grandmother of their childhood: the 
venerated and beloved old lady, who 
always sat in the chimney corner, or by 
the sunny south window, peacefully knit- 
ting, with ample leisure always to sym- 
pathize with our childish troubles or 
joys, and lend us the helping hand. 

Grandmother is gone. She has become 
“Grannie,” as Father has become ‘Dad,’ 
“Daddy,” or “Pop,” and Mother is 
“Mammy” or “Mumsey.” 

None of the marvelous changes of the 
last half-century are more striking than 
that in the status of woman. In the 
good old days, a woman was considered 
old at sixty. She must wear a big cap 
tied under her chin, a snowy-white hand- 
kerchief crossed over her breast, and sit 
in the corner and knit. She was not 
expected to do anything except exchange 
oceasional calls with other old ladies. 
She was too old. 

The woman of to-day at sixty is in the 
very height of her powers, too busy to 
even think about being old. She is presi- 
dent of half a dozen clubs, director of 
yarious church and town organizations, 
dashing about from one meeting to an- 
other. The expressions most often on her 
lips are, “I’m so busy,” or “So hurried,” 
or sometimes “So tired.”» An appropriate 
epitaph for her tombstone would be “She 
was ‘So busy.’ ” 

At a seashore hotel the past summer, 
a pretty baby girl of two was the delight 
of all the guests. It was understood that 
her mother, an invalid, was largely con- 
fined to her room, so Betty usually ap- 
peared in charge of a modish young 
woman with the customary bare arms 
and flowered dress. Thinking on this sub- 
ject of the modern grandmother, in a 


morning chat I chanced to broach the 


topic to her. She seemed interested and 
a bit amused. I thought she was the 
baby’s aunt or even possibly an older 
sister. 

After she had left me I asked some 
one what relation she was to Betty, and 
was surprised yet not surprised to learn 
this was the baby’s grandmother! 

Grannie is indeed a quite different per- 
sonality from grandmother. If you hap- 
pen to walk behind her on the street, 
you take her for a high-school girl, per- 
haps, until a chance glimpse of her face 
sets you right. 

A poetic skit, by some unknown writer, 
well expresses the modern situation. It 
runs, as I recollect, something like this: 


Who enters here with joyous dance, 

And witchery in her every glance? 
Hush, Hush! 

It is the baby’s grandmamma ! 


Conservative persons are prone to look 
somewhat disprovingly on Grannie. Are 
they right? 

I think not. The change in her is only 
one of the many changes brought about 
by the progress of the world, its vast 
growth in opportunities. Old age is cer- 
tainly not a stage to be wooed and 
coveted. Its disabilities should be avoided 
as long as possible. The wise person, 
man or woman, never says “I am too 
old” to do this or that, nor speaks of 
“we old folks.” It is “we older folks,” 
and the excuse of declining some service 
is, “I am not interested’; “I do not care 
to undertake it’; “I am too busy”; never 
“T am too old.” The motto of Edward 
Everett Hale is a good_one for everybody: 
“do all the good you can, in every way 
you can, to all the people you can, as 
long as you can.” 

Using your powers, you will retain 
them. Wrinkles may come to your brow, 
but eternal youth abides in the soul. 

We must admit that Grannie as she 
dashes about in her automobile from en- 
gagement to engagement is a power for 
good in the world of to-day,—she helps 
so many good causes, is the chief pro- 
moter of so many movements for the help 
of individuals and the betterment of the 
world. Nor does she fail to find time for 
her grandchildren; she is, indeed, the 
chief aid and comrade in all their childish 
schemes and plans. Is it not wiser for 
woman, and the world, that she go on 
using her God-given powers, than that 
she spend the last third of her life like 
the grandmother of yore, laid aside on 
the shelf, simply being old? 

Hail then, to Grannie! Long may she 
wave over a world that, in spite of some 
backsets and lapses, is still always mov- 
ing on, forward and upward, to heights 
we cannot even imagine. 


To Make an Ideal—Real 
K. WINISLOP HAWTHORNE 


Be all that you desire to be 

In growing measure, aS you may. 
Assert that vision steadily, 

By night-time and by day ; 

Since, by that self-same process 
And by that one, alone, 

You give authority 

And lend an inner Power 

To Law, which, ceaselessly 

Must bring forth all you claim 
Yourself to be. 

In equal measure as you have believed, 
Your visioned self will shine forth, 
Ultimately real, 

And make more than a name 

Of your ideal. 


“Nothing I Objected To, 
Nothing Objected To Me” 


Fach week “The Listener” writes in the 
Christian Century what he thinks about 
the sermons appearing regularly in that 
journal. He read the discourse of Dr. 
John Timothy Stone, minister ; of the 
fashionable Fourth Presbyterian Church in 
Chicago, Ill, on “The Victorious Life.” 
He was disappointed ; he found the thought 
‘hardly above the sophomoric.” He said: 
“T searched through the sermon again and 
again for a single flash of original insight 
and I could not find one. I found nothing 
to object to, but I found nothing that 
objected to me, that arrested me, and led 
me captive.’ He acknowledged, however, 
that the personality of the preacher is 
the most essential thing in a sermon, and 
to Dr. Stone’s personality and to the 
potency of his ministry he pays tribute. 
But he goes on to the meat of the matter: 

“At the same time, one cannot but regret 
that congregations of rich and socially 
powerful people, like Dr. Stone’s, have 
so little chance to hear the full gospel. 
Such congregations are, as a rule, im- 
patient of any ethical preaching except 
_that which pivots around personal, indi- 
vidual life. The great social message of 
Christianity tries almost in vain to find 
expression in our American churches domi- 
nated by men and women who have a 
large stake in the status quo of the social 
order. ‘There are, it is true, conspicuous 
exceptions, but the general rule holds good. 
Yet who needs an authoritative and pas- 
sionate interpretation of the really Chris- 
tian way of life so much as do the com- 
placent, uninformed, amiable, and pious 
rich? ... ; 

“TJ would like to see what so dynamic 
and irresistible a preacher as John 
Timothy Stone could do were he to turn 
a larger share of his energy into con- 


structing strong sermons dealing vitally 


with the crucial issues his brethren in 
more modest pulpits are facing, and 
preaching such sermons to his superprivi- 
leged congregation.” 


When a Cardinal Sued for Libel 


A libel suit in Germany which the New 
York Christian Advocate says has not re- 
ceived mention in American secular news- 
papers is thought by it to help explain 
the election of President yon Hindenburg 
over his Catholic opponents. The Advo- 
cate’s report of the case follows, in part: 

“Cardinal von Faulhaber, of Munich, 
brought a suit for libel against Reiner 
Huppertz, editor of the weekly Vaterland, 
of Hamburg. The alleged libel consisted 
in the writing and printing of statements 
accusing the Roman prelate of treasonable 
diplomacy, declaring him to be plotting 
to separate Bavaria from the German 
Reich and to join it with Austria in form- 
ing a powerful state under Roman Catho- 
lic domination. The court dismissed the 
charge and taxed the costs upon the 
eardinal. The decision of the judge was 
based upon the assertion that the defend- 
ant “together with the majority of non- 
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system and the law of gravitation. 


Religion Around the World — eis 


Catholic Germans sees in the Ultramon- 
tane [clerical] party an organization 
whose activities are determined, not by 
the needs of our own people, but by those 
of an alien power, such as is represented 
by the papacy.” Therefore the editor as 
a publicist combatted the influences of this 
party. .eaee . 

“The incident ... shows that the rise 
of the Centrist [Catholic] party to its 
present influential position is provoking 
violent opposition from non-Catholic ele- 
ments. It helps to explain the election 
of President von Hindenburg over his 
Catholic opponents. The papal nuncio has 
publicly protested against the article in 
Vaterland and against the acquittal of the 
editor, and Catholic organizations in many 
cities have adopted condemnatory resolu- 
tions. On the other hand, Protestant 
Germany is of the opinion that Vaterland 
told the truth about the political self- 
seeking of the representative of the alien 
church.” 


—— 


Controversy’s Shifting Front 


“The chief embarrassment encountered 
by the advocates of a static view of reli- 
gion is the necessity of a constantly shift- 
ing front in order to retain a measure of 
interest on the part of the public to 
which their appeal is made.’’ So says the 
Christian Century, and enumerates in 
chronological succession the “gripping 
themes” which modern fundamentalists 
have emphasized. First, there was the 
imminent second coming of the Lord. 
This was, by the way, the first object of 
attack in THe REGISTER’s series of rous- 
ing editorials on the Fundamentalist men- 
ace that began in 1921. Then followed 
the Virgin Birth. This was a safer doc- 
trinal position, since it could not be dis- 
proved by events. Now evolution is the 
mark, and this was not on the original 
program of the literalists at all. 

But the attack on evolution lends itself 
well to public harangue, just as was the 
case with earlier onslaughts on the solar 
The 
facts are all against the anti-evolutionists, 
and they know it, but that makes the 
game all the more exciting. How long 
will this phase of the Fundamentalist 
campaign go on? A new front must soon 
be found to claim public interest. The 
Century concludes that the gain of the 
controversy is immeasurable; the public 
is being enlightened; the inconsequential 
character of the so-called “fundamentals” 
is being disclosed; the deep-lying bases 
of faith are being revealed. 


Disclaim Prohibition Report 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is a 
constituent. member of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, and its Board of Tem- 
perance, Prohibition, and Public Morals has 
formally disclaimed responsibility for the 
report on prohibition recently issued 
through the Council. The Board’s state- 
ment on October 5 said: “The report was 


not a report of the Federal Council, but 


was issued by its commission on research, 


prepared by a small number of persons, ; 


and represented only them.” The phras- 
ing of the report, in many instances, the 
report continued, was not “justified by its 
statistical content.” 

THE ReEGisTER reviewed the report in 
its issue of October 1. 


Why Gandhi is Not a Christian 


Mahatma Gandhi told a company of 
missionaries and Indian Christians why 
he was not a Christian and why he 
thought the missionaries failed to render 
the service that they should. The Chris- 
tian World (London) reports his utter- 
ance. He said that Hinduism entirely 
satisfied his soul. He finds solace in the 
Bhagavad-Gita and the Upanishads that 
he misses even in the Sermon on _ the 
Mount, although he prizes the Sermon “as 
dearly as life itself.” All this is in spite 
of the fact that he talked with some of 
the greatest English Christians to find 
out all he could. 

“The missionaries,” he said, “who come 
to-day to India, come also under the 


“shadow, or, if you like, the protection of 


a temporal power, and it creates an im- 
passable bar.” He did not think that re- 
claiming orphans was their mission; their 
mission was infinitely superior. 
on: 

“You want to find the Man in India; 
and if you want to do that you will have 
to go to the lowly cottages, not to give 
them something, maybe probably to take 
something. It is, I think, much better 
to wait, much better to have that recep- 
tivity. I, as a true friend, as I claim to 
be, of the missionaries in India and of 
many Englishmen in India, and to-day in 
all parts of the world, of so many Euro- 
peans, miss that receptiveness, I miss 
that humility, I miss that ability, that 
willingness on your part to identify your- 
self with the masses of India.” 


Trouble in New Seminary 


Fundamentalist Baptists founded the 
Hastern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
in Philadelphia, and chose Dr. Frank M. 
Goodchild president. The Seminary 
opened only a few weeks ago—September 
22. Now Dr. Goodchild, right at the out- 
set, has resigned. Why? He does not 
tell the reporters, only hints at a dis- 
agreement in policy. Dr. Goodchild was 
chairman of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion committee that found that modern- 
ism is taught in Baptist institutions 
throughout the country. One of these 
was Crozier Baptist Theological Seminary. 
It was said that the Eastern Seminary. 
was established in opposition to Crozier. 
About this Dr. Goodchild said: “We do 
not like to say that our seminary was 


started in opposition to Crozier, but it is 


true that had Crozier remained a semi- 
nary where the Bible was taught as the 
infallible word of God, ours would not 
have been born.” ; 
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Sterne and Spelling Reformers 
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Sterne contended that a man should not only write, but also spell, in his own way, says Q 


has since written: 


The Great Discovery 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 


mew 


There is a fascination about adventures 
and explorations. There is always an 
audience for the man who returns from 
the pole, or the high mountains, or the 
remote wilderness. There are readers 
for any one who records the discovery of 
new stars, or the secrets of the atoms. 
Yet for human beings the greatest region 
for exploration is the spirit. 
hand, this land is not yet fully known; it 
is always alluring, yet ever bafiling. All 
the things called “religious” have come 
into existence because of it; yet its 
dynamic and creative power is waiting 
for new discoverers. 

Religion is forever a reality of the 
inner spiritual life. It creates many 
outer and material expressions of itself. 

It writes books, erects temples, composes 
ereeds, devises rituals, and demands the 
lifework of multitudes of men. But its 
ereative power is forever greater than 
any of these things which it creates. 
Without it they are but as the chaff, scat- 
tered by the wind. 

One of the strangest facts about reli- 
gion is that men mistake these outer 
things for its reality, and* become exces- 
sively zealous for their preservation. 
When, in any age, a man of spiritual in- 
sight has rediscovered the reality and 
the power of the inner spiritual life, 
apart from its outer expressions, it has 
usually been his fate to tread the path 
of the martyr. Strange that men do not 
see that to preserve the creative power 
of spiritual religion is the one certain 
way to preserve its outer expressions! 

Two recent books shed light on this 
perennial problem. One is a new Life of 
Richard Baxter by Dr. Frederick J. 
 Powicke, and the other is Quaker Thought 
seign History by Edward Grubb. Tach 
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‘ a Lire or Ruy. Ricwarp Baxter, Fred- 
e J. Powicke. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


THoveuT AND HrstTory. neat Ed- 


New York: The Macmillan Kreg 


famous Dictionary. Sterne ignored Dr. Johnson. 


Just at 


“Where’s the face 
One would meet in every place?” 


book tells a story of the discovery of the 
reality of man’s inner spiritual life. 

Just three hundred years ago, Charles 
the First came to the throne of England. 
Richard Baxter was then a lad of ten 
years. During the reign of Charles the 
First, the Puritans gained political power. 
They brought about the trial and execu- 
tion of the king, and the establishment 
of the Commonwealth under Cromwell. 

Richard Baxter was a preacher of 
power, a Nonconformist within the 
Church, who sought to reform the insti- 
tution from within, even while it was 
being assailed violently from without. 
He suffered great hardships as a result 
of his spiritual preaching, but sought to 
find a basis for spiritual unity among 
the contending parties of the country. 

On almost the exact date of the pub- 
lication, in America, of this new Life of 
Richard Baater, came a news dispatch 
from London that an American collector 
of rare books, who had spent two million 
dollars on his coveted treasures, was 
sailing for home, taking, as the most 
precious volume in his possession, a copy 
of Richard Baxter’s A Call to the Uncon- 
verted for which he had paid far more 
than thirty thousand dollars. 

Dr. Powicke has had access to impor- 
tant material for his new and important 
book on the great preacher of those far- 
off troubled times. Happily, the author 
places the emphasis where it properly 
belongs, on Baxter as a preacher of spir- 
itual religion. The author was born in 
Kidderminster, where Baxter spent a 
somewhat stormy ministry of twenty 
years. With rare spiritual insight, he 
finds his way (and leads his readers) 
through what would be a maze of his- 
torical incidents; and he constantly holds 
aloft the candle of spiritual light. He 
has rendered a priceless service by writ- 
ing this remarkable book. 

The thread of narrative in Quaker 
Thought and History necessarily runs 
through the turbulent years of the last 
half of that same century which includes 
the life of Baxter. The Quakers were 
making a valiant effort to distinguish be- 
tween the essential truth of religion and 


Wilbur Cross in the October Yale Review. As is well known, English orthography was fixed for all time by 
Dr. Johnson, who, of the several ways of spelling a word then in use, always took the hardest one for his 
- But he doubtless would not have been in sympathy 
with the reformers who for a century have been struggling in vain against Dr. Johnson with their enuf and 
fizishun, because they have equally wished to normalize English spelling. He was for perfect freedom, with 
some variety, for the relief of readers who tire of seeing a word always looking precisely the same. 
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the things non-essential, between its eter- 
nal reality and its temporal expression. 
Richard Baxter was a lad of nine years 
when George Fox was born. They died 
the same year, 1691. Fox was the founder 
of the Society of Friends. 

Again it seems strange, to a modern 
reader, that men of the same country, 
and the same period, ardently working 
for the same object, should have opposed 
each other bitterly. Baxter charged the 
Quakers with being the real Antichrists, 
and he ealled Anne Hutchinson and 
Mary Dyer “the two monsters in New 
England.” Yet this new volume, Quaker 
Thought and History, tells a very moy- 
ing tale of spiritual awakening, of heroic 
endurance, and of prophetic power. A 
deeper understanding on the part of 
readers of to-day, of these movements 
for spiritual reality, would help usher 
in the new revival of religion which 
seems to be standing, hesitating, on the 
threshold of our own time. Such a re- 
vival is to be welcomed lest the turmoil 
of our religious household become chaos. 


To-day and To-morrow 


D2ZDALUS, OR SCIENCE AND THE FUTURE. 
J. B. 8. Haldane. 

ICARUS, OR THH FuTURD oF Scruncn. By Ber- 
trand Russell. 

TANTALUS, OR THE FuTuRn oF MAN. 
F. C. 8. Schiller. : 

WHAT 1 Bevinve. By Bertrand Russell. 

THE PASSING OF THH PHANTOMS. A study of 
evolutionary psychology and morals. By 
CO. J. Patten. 

Tun Conqunst or Cancmr. By H. W. 8. 
Wright. All published by HB. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50. each, 

These little booklets in the “To-day and 
To-morrow Series” have already been men- 
tioned several times in these columns. 
They form one of the most stimulating 
courses in reading that could be imagined. 
They are glimpses into the future by men 
of virile intellects, not always of the 
same mind, but always with a keen mind. 
If one would have his imagination stirred, 
he may drop his poetry and his tales of ad- 
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venture and read Mr, Haldane’s daring 
predictions of what life is likely to be in 
the future with the further applications 
of science. Along with the roseate pic- 
ture of the future which Mr. Haldane 
paints one should set Mr. Russell’s more 
pessimistic utterance. in Jcarws. Myr. 
Russell is more skeptical about the future, 
because a long experience with statesmen 
and governments has made him fear that 
science will be used to promote the power 
of dominant groups rather than to make 
men happy. Only kindliness can save the 
world. Mr. Russell has also written 
another book in this series, What I Believe. 
It is a sincere, if startling confession of the 
faith that is in him, and an admission also 
that certainly currently accepted convic- 
tions are not in him at all. He does not 
-believe in God or in immortality, but he 
does believe in the good life, which he 
defines as one inspired by love and guided 
by knowledge. Professor Patten’s book 
on The Passing of the Phantoms is the 
work of one who has made very exhaustive 
investigations into animal behavior. He 
believes that the study of the evolution of 
the mental and moral faculties in lower 
animals is the master-key that unlocks the 
secrets of the evolution of human morality. 
With the advance in wisdom, the old 
phantoms will pass and the superstitious 
man will disappear. Dr. Schiller in Tan- 
talus finds no great assurance that prog- 
ress will go on uninterruptedly. Man is in 
danger of being destroyed by his own 
vices. His only hope lies in more faithful 
conformity to the natural law. Finally, 
in The Conquest of Cancer, by Dr. Wright, 
the plea is made that the cure of cancer 
is ceasing to be a purely medical problem, 
and is becoming a problem in psychology 
and education. The problem is simply 
that of changing the whole attitude of the 
physician and the patient to cancer, re- 
moving the unwholesome fear of the 
disease and making possible an early 
diagnosis and treatment. C. Bud. 


Annexation Was Right 

MISSIONARIES AND ANNEXATION IN THER 
Paciric. By K. L. P. Martin. New York: Ov- 
ford University Press. $2.00. 

The purpose of this very readable 
little book is to investigate the influence 
exercised by British missionaries on the 
political destinies of the Pacific islands 
when those islands were being settled and 
developed. The author confines himself 
particularly to Tahiti, New Zealand, and 
Fiji. He writes critically, as a scholar 
should, and finds much to approve and not 
a little to condemn; but on the whole the 
good of missionary work outweighed the 
bad. His conclusion is “that settlements 
of European missionaries and traders 
among natives sooner or later lead to a 
demand for a protectorate or annexation.” 
Many readers will doubtless be surprised 
to learn that the British government 
repeatedly turned a cold shoulder to 
demands of this kind, and in the end was 
more influenced by the appeals of the mis- 
sionaries than those of the traders. An- 
nexation, the author believes, was right, 
for “the history of the Pacific does not 
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support the conclusion that native races, 
even under missionary supervision, are 
capable of establishing an efficient and 
stable government strong enough to control 
the Europeans in their midst, and also, be 
it added, to secure for them, too, the 
benefits of law and order.’ The book 
is copiously supplied with references, but 
has no index. The price for so small a 


book is excessive. T. J. M. 
Chesterbelloc 
Mr. Perry. By Hilaire Belloc. With illus- 
trations by G. K. Ohesterton. New York: 


Robert M. McBride & Co. $2.50. 


If we are not mistaken, this book will 
prove one of the literary successes of the 
present season. As a novel it is slight, 
but as social satire it is altogether 
delightful. Like Arnold Bennett’s Buried 
Alive, it satirizes certain weaknesses of 
contemporary British civilization with a 
touch as light as it is sure. The story 
is aS wildly improbable as Mark Twain’s 
Million Pound Note. An Hnglish gentle- 
man, arriving from America, loses his 
memory, and through no fault of his own 
is mistaken for a famous multimillionaire. 
With little effort on his own part, by the 
mere magic of his new name, he becomes 
connected with various business deals, 
which, without the expenditure of a penny, 
yield him millions. How he finally comes 
to himself, with the ultimate extrication 
of himself from his difficulties, is re- 
counted with a skill and an ingenuity 
thoroughly amusing. Mr. Chesterton’s 
appearance in the unexpected role of 
illustrator adds not a little to the volume’s 
charm. A. R. Hi. 
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Riding the Rods 


ADVENTURES OF A SCHOLAR TRAMP. By Glen 
H. Mullin. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.00. 

The author of this unusual book,. a 
graduate from an eastern college and 
now an honored professor in Columbia 
University, on graduating from his Alma 
Mater goes bumming through Hoboland 
for four months, during which he covers 
seven thousand miles without a cent in 
his pockets except what he picks up on 
the road. He travels all over this coun- 
try riding the rods, often clinging des- 
perately to the car tops in all sorts of 
unfavorable weather, exposed to high 
winds, hostile brakemen, hunger, and cold. 
He gets into jail, where he spends a 
month of desperate toil as a convict. 
There is no idealizing of tramp life, and 
the professional hobo is depicted with all 
his glaring faults and unlovely traits. 
In spite of the fact that all tramps are 
liars, many have their good qualities, 
and the reader is vastly entertained with 
lively anecdotes of Whaleoil Pete, Frisco, 
Pennsylvania Shorty, Cap’n Bohunkus, 
and similar worthies. Altogether, a 
unique work and one well worth perusal. 

M. B. T. 


BOOKS REVIEWED on this page may be 
obtained through THE BEACON PRESS, 
INC., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Tabloid Reviews 


EVANGELICAL HouMANISM. By Lynn UH, 
Hough. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$1.50. 

A thoughtful book by a gifted Methodist 
preacher almost as well known in Wngland 
as in America. The material in the 
book was delivered as the Fernley Lecture 
before the Wesleyan Methodist Conference. 
It is an illuminating discussion of the 
positions of the evangelical and the 
humanist. The strength and the weakness 
of their relative attitudes toward life are 
clearly indicated, their points of contact 
and divergence are suggested. Dr. 
Hough’s own position is that there must 
be a synthesis between the two, that the 
spirit of Jerusalem and the spirit of 
Athens must be merged, that Christ must 
go to Parnassus. 


Jo’s Boys. By Louisa M. Alcott. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Oompany. $2.00. 

This sequel to Little Women and Little 
Men is now published in “The Beacon Hill 
Bookshelf,” a series of tested favorites. 
The book is illustrated in color by C. M. 
Bird. The children of this new day are 
still reading with delightful zest the story 
of these active, fun-loving, mischievous, 
and captivating boys. 


AMERICAN WRITERS AND COMPILERS OF 
Sacrep Music. By Frank J. Metcalf. New 
York: The Abingdon Press. $8.00. 

Ten years of research have gone into the 
preparation of this volume. It aims to 
supply information about the tune com- 
posers similar to that available in many 
books upon hymn writers. Some hundred 
composers are discussed, and material 
nowhere else easily available is contained 
here. The treatment is biographical 
mainly, but there is a wealth of informa- 
tion also about the development of hym- 
nody in America. A valuable reference. 
book. 


Potty Put tTHn Kerrun ON. By Jane Ab- 
bott and Henrietta Wilcow Penny. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00. 

This is a cooking book, delightfully cam- 
ouflaged. Its purpose is to inspire young 
readers to stir something in a saucepan. 
Mother goes away, and Hannah departs 
suddenly to care for a sick sister. So 
Polly has to put the kettle on, with the 
help of Peg next door. The kitchen ad- 
ventures of these girls are delightfully 
told, and Polly’s notebook full of appetiz- 
ing recipes is reprinted as an appendix. 


Tun Speut or NorMANDY. By Francis Mil- 
toun. Boston: L. OC. Page € Co. $8.75. 

This is a new edition of a book first 
written two decades ago, but still of in- 
terest and value. Normandy can hardly 
be surpassed by any other countryside 
for its beauty and interest. Mont St. 
Michel alone would render it noteworthy, 
but it has many other spots of charm and 
historic importance. The author has 
given us a very readable account of his 
ramblings in this old province, and from 
his pages we get an intimate glimpse of 
a life which not even the war could alter 
greatly. : wR 


The Lost Spring 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


“Ishgy, oshgy, alligy, mumpty, bumpty, 
la—whoo—oo!” 

‘It was the war cry of the Hill Tribe, 
and the Wallace children tumbled out of 
the cabin and down the steps, answering 
at the top of their lungs. Jim and Jane 
Booth were coming up the hill, going 
through semaphore motions. 

The Booths lived the year round in the 
little yellow cottage over two hills and a 
half. They had been so excited when they 
saw the smoke coming from the chimney 
of the Wallace’s summer cabin that blue 
October morning! 

“Oh, oh!” Jane had announced from her 
bedroom, “Margie and Mac and Jinny are 
here.” 

Jim hopped over to see for himself. 
Like “my son John” in the “diddle, diddle, 
dumpling” rhyme, he had one shoe off 
and one shoe on. 

“They must have got here last night,” 
she said with a record broad grin. “Let’s 
go right over.” 

But their mother had something to say. 
“Not before breakfast, and not till your 
chores are done.” 

It was hard to wait, for the children 

had all played together the summer long 
without once getting mad and not speak- 
ing. But it was Saturday and the Wal- 
laces were sure to stay till Monday morn- 
ing. Mrs. Wallace loved the cafion and 
the woods, and never failed to come up 
when the aspens dropped their leaves 
in a rain of gold. 
_ “Oh, I hope there’ll be a picnic!” Jane 
was sloshing around in the dish-pan after 
breakfast. “Up Crystal Spring Gulch, 
maybe.” — 

“With -wienies and marshmallows,” 
agreed Jim as he banged wood into the 
box much faster than usual. 

_ Margie and Jinny and Mac had just 
eaten all the pancakes they could pos- 
sibly hold without exploding, and felt 
ready for anything; strong enough to 
climb mountains and fight bears. It 
was just then they heard the signal they 
had made up together months before. 
yen little Jinny knew it and always came 
in strong on the “mumpty” part. She 
knew all about mumps. 

Well, after the greetings there was no 
question, ‘“What’ll. we do?” but Margie 
eried, “What’ll we do first?’ ‘There was 


so much to do in a short time that it took 


good planning. 
. “A ‘pickanick,’” piped up Jinny. “And 
I want to play in the creek and see the 


“Let's explore Indian Cave again,” sug- 
Mae. “I’ve got a new flashlight.” 
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Everybody voted for a picnic, Margie 
adding that she wanted to go up the Gulch 
and see “Aunt Effie.” 

“She isn’t there now,” Jane told her. 
“She had a spell with her heart, toting 
water way up from the creek, and they 
took her over to Mr. Warner’s at the 
Circle Five Ranch. You see, in the winter, 
there’s no near neighbor to help Aunt 
Effie and she’s getting too old to live there 
alone anyway. If she had any money 
she’d like to go out to California to some 
kin folks.” 

“What a pity she hadn’t a spring on her 
place, like our nice cold one,” said Mac. 

“Our granddad used to say there was 
a spring above where Aunt Effie’s cabin 
stands now. Said it was there when he 
first came to these hills, about our age. 
The Utes used to camp around here, you 
know, before the first white men began 
to eut timber and start saw mills.” 

“Well, my goodness, if there was a 
spring, where is it now?” laughed Margie. 
“We always wondered why they called 
that dry, sandy gulch ‘Crystal Spring.’ ”’ 

“Somebody ran off with it, I guess,” 
giggled Jane. “Anyhow there never has 
been any spring up there since I was born, 
Maybe Granddad got it mixed with some 
other place. He was pretty old and his 
head was so full of tales.” 

Mrs. Wallace was ready to do anything 
the children suggested, and would take 
her kodak along. Mr. Wallace was up on 
the roof tinkering away at the shingles. 
He wanted to get the cabin all tidy and 
tight-to close up for the winter. 

So about noon Mrs. Wallace and the 
children started up the trail through the 
pines with canteens and lunch. Jane and 
Jim met them at Indian Cave with tin 
pails of goodies their mother had sent,— 
boiled eggs and quirly crullers and home- 
made bread and jam. ; 

“Let’s eat now,’ begged Jinny. And 
just because she was the smallest was 
no sign it was a silly idea. All thought it 
a very wise notion. So the boys gathered 
wood and got a fire going, because a camp- 
fire is so jolly. There had been a recent 
light snowfall that left the spruces bloom- 
ing with magic flowers, and made the 
wind up the gulch a bit chilly. 

“Don’t you wish we could have an ad- 
yenture to-day? Even a teeny little one,” 
sighed Margie over her third sandwich. 
She spoke as if adventures came in sizes, 
like stockings. 

“What if that bear would show up? The 
one Dad saw over by Banner Peak.” Jim 
growled and Jinny buried her tas in 
her mother’s sweater. 


“Yes, or that bobcat that’s been worry- 
ing the stock at the Circle Five,” put in 
Jane. 

“Oh, please let’s not have too wild an 
adventure right after lunch!” begged Mrs. 
Wallace. “At least, I’d like a _ polite, 
trained animal that would pose while I 
took its picture.” 

She took several snapshots of the chil- 
dren around the picnic rock. After that 
the four older ones took flashlights and 
had a delightful, spooky time poking 
around in the dark cave where once on 
a time an early rancher had found Indian 
relics,—beads, a wooden pipe, some flint 
arrowheads. 

Jinny liked the sunshine better, so she 
went up above Aunt Effie’s cabin and 
climbed the big red rocks as easily as the 
chipmunks that whisked off with the picnic 
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The Rainbow 


I saw the lovely arch 
Of Rainbow span the sky, 
‘The gold sun burning 
As the rain swept by. 


In bright-ringed solitude 

The showery foliage shone 

One lovely moment, 

And the Bow was gone. 
—Walter De La Mare. 


Sentence Sermon 


There is nothing little, nothing tri- 
fling; for all is full of God!—wW. 0. 
Gannett. 


crumbs. Her mother was taking pictures 
around the aspen grove and after a time 
the cave explorers came trooping up. 

“Where’s Jinny?” asked Margie. And 
she began to chant, ‘“Ishgy—oshgy— 
alligy’— 

“Mumpty—bumpty!” finished a_ shrill 
little voice as Jinny tumbled breathlessly 
around a big rock in the trail. “ I been 
playing in the water.” 

Jim laughed. “Don’t tease us, Jinny. 
No water'up here for a mile or two.” 

Jinny’s blue eyes were round and in- 
dignant. 

“T have, too, been playing in the water. 
And you can come and see if you don’t 
believe it. Isn’t my hands all wet?” 

They were, as was the front of her 
coveralls. Puzzled, everybody followed in 
a sort of “show us” parade, Jinny lead- 
ing the way in silent dignity. 

“And here’t is,’ she announced tri- 
wnphantly, and straightway fell on her 
“tummy” in a tangle of wild clematis and 
chokecherry. “If you listen you can hear 
it gargle.” 

The boys pawed away at the under- 
growth and all knelt close under the 
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MARY L. T. TUFTS 


The Milkman Sounds 


If you’re awake before it’s light, 
You'll hear the milkman sounds, 
As echoing through dimming dawn, 
He hurries on his rounds. 


The horse’s hoofs at first you hear,— 
They clatter fast, now slow; 

A swinging lantern you may see 
Flash out far down below. 


A squeak of wheel, a sudden stop, 

And near come running feet; 

The clashing bottles thump and bump,— 
The milkman’s in our street. 


And through our yard with quickened step, 
He hustles very fast; 

And puts the bottles down ca-plunk! 

We have our milk at last. 


The Ash-Man 


The ash-man comes, the ash-man goes, 
And he is white with dust. 

I wonder if he likes his work, 

Or does it ’cause he must! 


He trundles out a lot of things: 

Our ashes, papers, tins. 

How nice ’twould be if he would take 
A bundle of our sins! 


The Iceman 


The iceman’s wagon rumbles by; 
The heavy horses clump; 

And all the householders to-day, 
Will get their needed lump. 


The iceman is a patient man; 

His life’s a sacrifice; 

Through sun and rain, both late and soon, 
He carries solid ice. : 


A silent man our iceman is, 

He hardly speaks one word. 

Do you suppose he’s frozen up,— 
Our greeting has not heard? 


The Postman 


I like the postman’s kindly face; 
I like his suit of blue; 

I like the brown bag on his back, 
With news for me and you. 


I like the way he comes along, 
And gives our bell two rings; 
I like to take the letters in, 
And all the other things. | 


He’s sort of like a Santa Claus, © 
With presents for us all; 

I’m glad I’m at the doorway when 
The postman comes to call. 


huge, red rock that hung over them like 
a giant’s sunshade. Sure enough, there 
was the clearest-crystal, ice-cold spring 
that had been hidden by the runaway 
rocks, goodness knows how long. The girls 
found the remains of woven basketwork 
around the edge, which proved, Mrs. Wal- 
lace said, that Indians had used the 
spring and perhaps covered it to keep 
the palefaces from finding it. 


‘spring Granddad talked about?” 
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“Oh, do you s’pose it could be the very 
cried 
Jane excitedly. “The lost spring? Oh, 
I can’t wait to tell Aunt Effie that we—I 
mean, Jinny, found good water on her 
land, and not too far from the cabin 
either.” 

Jinny was generous though proud. 
“You ean say all of us found it,” she said, 
and Margie hugged her, grimy hands, wet 
overalls to boot. : 

Of course, the Wallaces. couldn’t bear 
to go home without seeing Aunt Effie. 
Daddy Wallace piled them all into the 
car next morning and drove to the Circle 
Five. : 

Aunt Effie was even gladder than they 
had imagined she would be and this is 
what she told them. That summer some 
city people had camped in her woods, 
down close to the little creek that tumbled 
down the cafion from a mountain lake 
high above. 

“They liked my woods and my view 
from the cabin,” Aunt Effie said, “and 
Mr. Blake told me if there was only good 
water on the place he’d buy me out and 
build a nice summer home. I’ve got their 
address, and I’ll send a letter right off 
and see whether they’ve changed their 
minds. If they still want to buy, it will 
mean so much to me,” she ended with 
beaming face. “I can go to sea level and 
maybe get well again. And I’m sort of 
homesick to see Cousin Martha out in La 
Jolla.” 

“Goody, goody!” clapped Jinny from her 
footstool near Aunt Effie. The old lady 
smoothed the little girl’s hair. 

“And to think this little fairy found 
the lost spring!” she said, still wonder- 
ing. “A big rock slide had come down 
after a June flood most likely, and buried 
part of the spring and the vines did the 
rest. Your granddad told a true story after 
all,” she nodded to Jim and Jane. 

“So we did have an adventure, or any- 
way it turned out as good as one,” re- 
joiced Margie as they rode away. “And 
that will do us until we come back ‘to 
the hills next summer.” 


[All rights reserved] 


Electrical Don’ts 


In order that girl and women students 
may have a better understanding of the 
electrical conveniences they use, domestic 
science teachers are explaining the simpler 
electrical terms. When the man installing 
a new range says that the cooking rate 
is three cents a kilowatt hour, he means 
that electrical units are called “watts” 
and “kilowatt” means one thousand of 
them. “Voltage” means the force required 
to send electricity into the kitchen. Quan- 
tity of electricity is expressed in “am- 
peres,”—the flow through the wires being 
so many amperes a second, just as one 
describes water flow as many gallons a 
minute. : 

One large electrical company has drawn 
up the following list of ‘Don’ts.” 

Don’t tinker with bare wires, even in 
your own home. Ambulance rides are 
unpleasant. 

Don’t leave the cord attached to the 
electric iron while you attend to other 


So- 
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household. duties. If you want to see a 
house burn, they do it better in the 
movies. K 

Don’t hang lamp cords over a nail. 
Frayed insulation may mean a _ short 
circuit. 

Don’t hang electric-light bulbs against 
wooden walls or partitions. And don’t 
cover lamps with tissue paper. 


- 


Harvest 
MABEL CORNELIA MATSON 


I seattered thistles, grieving 
Because no roses grew. 

I scattered thistles, grieving, 
And never knew 

Why—when I prayed for roses— 
Only thistles grew. 


Ladybugs by the Million 


Lowland fruit ranchers of the Pacific 
coast value ladybugs, caught in the high 
mountains in the State of Washington, to 
keep the trees free from the green and 
woolly aphis, the peach-tree louse, and 
many other pests of the orchard. One 
dealer in ladybugs, known as “king of 
the ladybug industry,” supplied three mil- 
lion of the insects to fruit growers this 
year, and regretted that he was unable 
to meet the demand for six million more. 
The ladybugs travel in cages from the 
mountains to the fruit ranches, where 
they are “planted” in quantities of a 
thousand to an acre. 


W oddgeniers Damage Poles 


Woodpeckers are causing real damage 
to telephone and telegraph poles in sec- 
tions of the country where oak trees 
abound, by using them as storehouses for 
acorns gathered against hungry winter 
days. The woodpeckers find a barkless 
pole easier to. drill into than a live tree. 
Into the pole go the acorns, neatly fitted 
into holes, sometimes at the rate of hun- 
dreds to a pole. The rain comes, the 
acorns swell, the wood cracks. Coatings 
of creosote will keep out insect borers, 
tin bands bar squirrels, but what will dis- 
courage the woodpecker? 


Bread 


Though we usually think. of bread as 
being made from grains,—wheat, rye, 
corn, ete.—it was nevertheless in times 
past sometimes made from roots, fruit, 
and the bark of trees. The word bread 
comes from the old word bray, meaning 
to pound. Food which, in the making, 
was pounded, was said to be brayed, 
later changed to bread. The word dough 
is an old one, meaning originally “to 
moisten.” In olden times, this dough 
was immediately baked in hot ashes,— 
a hard lump of bread being the result. 
Accidentally it was learned that if the 
dough were allowed to ferment before 
baking, it would, when mixed with more 
dough, swell and become porous. Thus 
comes the inherent meaning of our word 


loaf, which comes from the old word 


lifian, meaning “to raise up,” or “to lift 
up.” i" 


_ 
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Biiesdyille Church Celebrates Centenary 


“Dr. William I. Lawrance, its oldest living minister, preaches the sermon 


DU BOIS LE FEVRE 


HE Independent Congregational Church 

of Meadville, Pa., celebrated its one- 
hundredth anniversary, in conjunction 
with the eighty-first’ anniversary of the 
Meadville Theological School, on Septem- 
ber 23-27. The Meadville church is the 
oldest Unitarian church with a continu- 
ous history west of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, having been founded in the same 
year as the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

The centenary activities began with the 
baccalaureate sermon on Wednesday eve- 
ning, followed by the commencement exer- 
cises on Thursday morning. These events 
have been fully described for THE REGISTER 
by Professor Lyttle. On Thursday evening 
an anniversary dinner of the church and 
School was held in the parish house, with 
an attendance of 170 persons. The minister 
of the church, Rey. Du Bois Le Fevre, pre- 
sided and acted as toastmaster. The first 
speaker called upon was Dr. Eugene R. 
Shippen, a relative of the distinguished 
founder of the society, Harm Jan Huide- 
koper, and a son of Rev. Rush Shippen, 
who supplied the pulpit of the church 
1857-58. In the course of his very win- 
ning address, Dr. Shippen presented to the 
church a yellowed paper, containing an 


- expression of the keen satisfaction of the 


congregation in the ministrations of the 
elder Shippen and the hope that he might 
be secured as the permanent pastor of 


the church. Dr. Shippen also presented 


a hymn book which was used in the serv- 
ice of worship down to 1853. 

Mr. Siddhanta, representing the gradu- 

ating class of the Theological School, 
made a brief address, telling of the place 
that the church and School held in the 
affections of those who were about to 
go out into the larger field of Christian 
service. 
' Pres. Franklin C. Southworth spoke of 
his long association with the ministers 
and people of the local parish, and told 
how on being present at the dedication 
of a church at Manitoba, he had been sur- 
prised to find the church building a rep- 
lica of the Meadville church. 

The last speaker of the evening was Dr. 
Francis A. Christie, who, when he rose 
to his feet, was greeted by a tumultuous 
ovation. In his appealing manner, Dr. 
Christie related the vast amount of good 
the church had accomplished by virtue of 
its close connection with the School on 
the Hill. 

On Friday evening, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
was scheduled to give the anniversary ad- 
dress, but was unfortunately prevented 
from doing so because of illness in his 
family. His place on the program was 
taken by Prof. Charles H. Lyttle of the 
Theological School. Dr. Lyttle paid trib- 


ute to the courage of the Meadville people 
; in keeping lighted the fires of intellectual 


ion throughout the long years of the 
ni He pointed out the significance 
the word “Independent” in the corpo- 
e title of the church, and showed how 


political and religious independence had 
been handmaidens in the development of 
the American Commonwealth. In conclu- 
sion, Dr. Lyttle indicated how the church 
might continue its valued services to youth 
by fostering a movement for the establish- 
ment of a Unitarian Boys’ School to take 
the place of the Theological Seminary 
when the latter moves to Chicago. 

On Saturday evening, there took place 
a meeting of history and fellowship. The 
events of the past twenty-five years of 
the church’s growth were reviewed by the 
present minister, as a supplement to the 
excellent history of the church written 
by Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur in 1900 in 
honor of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the parish. Appropriate greetings were 
brought from the various organizations of 
the church, and from the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church of the city and from 
Christ Episcopal Church, both of which 


were founded in the same year as the. 


local Unitarian Church. Messages of con- 
gratulation and felicitation were read 
from Dr. Wilbur, Rev. Henry T. Secrist, 
and Rey. Ernest C. Smith, former min- 
isters of the church, while Dr. William 
Irvin Lawrance, the oldest living minister 
of the church, responded in person, as 
did Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon, who served 
as pulpit supply for one year. A tele- 
gram was read conveying the good wishes 
of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association. Numer- 
ous letters were received from former 
members of the Theological School, telling 
of the fond recollections they had of the 
church with which they were associated 
while receiving their training for their 
life work. Many of these students signed 
the church book during their stay in Mead- 
ville, and for the first time in their ex- 
perience became actively identified with a 
liberal religious society. The evening was 
brought to a close by a greeting from the 
older families of the church, represented 
by E. Percival Cullum. Mr. Cullum also 
indulged in delightful reminiscences of the 
earlier days of the church, when it was 
not quite respectable to be known as a 
Unitarian in the local assemblies. 

On Sunday morning, Dr. Lawrance 
preached the hundredth anniversary ser- 
mon to a congregation that well filled 
the lower part of the church. This ser- 
nfon was a scholarly and masterful pro- 
duction. Following the morning service 
there was celebrated a symbolic communion 
service in which the glass chalice was 
used from which the founders of the 
church communed in the early days of 
the organization. 

During the past summer, the business 
committee has expended a large sum on 
repairs on the church property. The audi- 
torium has been repainted and redecorated 
and new side lights provided, with the 
result that the Unitarians of Meadville 
have a place of worship of which they 
may well be proud. The church building 
dates back to 1836 and is an almost. per- 
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fect example of Doric Greek architecture. 
It is a simple, stately, imposing structure, 
a fit emblem of our rational faith in this 
college town. 


New Young People’s Group 
Organized at Geneseo, III. 


Sixteen young men and women of the 
Unitarian Church in Geneseo, Ill., organ- 
ized a branch of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union on September 27. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
Rena Hawley; vice-president, Barbara 
Fragd; treasurer, Maizie Yelmgren; sec- 
retary, Amy Stamm. 

Miss Hawley, the new president, stated 
the aims and ideals of the organization. 
She gave evidence of serious thought con- 
cerning the needs of the young people 
themselves and of the possibilities of their 
greater co-operation with the general 
church activities. 

In response to the theme of the eyve- 
ning, “Friendship,” Miss Stamm gave a 
delightful, exhilarating talk on this topic, 
using as a basis of her talk, “The World 
We Live In,” by Ella Cabot Lodge. The 
plea was made by Miss Stamm for an 
ever-widening circle of friends, for 
stronger friendships within the church, 
and for a more sympathetic friendship 
with those of other denominations. 

Miss Doris Morrow gave some sugges- 
tions as to the organization and work of 
the Y. P. R. U., which she had gleaned 
at the Young People’s Conference at Clear 
Lake. The meeting closed with the read- 
ing, in unison, of the prayer on “Friend- 
ship” in the Beacon Church School Book, 
“Song and Service.” 

The Union Entertainment Association, 
which for many years had been sponsored 
by the young people’s organizations of 
the churches of Geneseo, disbanded during 
the past summer, with money in the 
treasury. This was divided equally 
among the groups, and the Y. P. R. U. 
was thus the recipient of a fair-sized nest 
egg of one hundred dollars. 


Dr. Park a Register Trustee 


Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of the 
First Church in Boston, Mass., has been 
elected to the Board of Trustees of THE 
CHRISTIAN Recister, to succeed Rey. F. 
Raymond Sturtevant. Mr. Sturtevant re- 
signed his place on the Board on account 
of his removal to Baltimore, Md., where 
he recently accepted a call to the pastorate 
of the First Unitarian Church. 


Mr. Lewis Makes Gift of Chimes 


The first Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Mass., has received the gift of a set of 
tubular organ chimes from Edwin J. 
Lewis, Jr., in memory of his father and 
mother, Edwin James and Sarah Richard 
Lewis. They will be dedicated at the 
morning service, October 25. 


ee 
—— 


Power to drudge at distasteful tasks 
is the test of faculty, the price of knowl- 
edge, and the matter of duty.—James 
Martineau. 
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Dr. Utter—Ever a Pioneer 


As a boy, stole time from sleep to study 


The following account of the career of 
Dr. David Utter by his son, Robert Palfrey 
Utter, contains so much of the romance 
and the inspiration of an abundant life 
that it is published herewith, in addition 
to the material first received and published 
by THE Reerster and printed in its issue 
of October 1. 


Dr. David Utter, pastor emeritus of 
Unity Church of Denver, Col., died in 
Denver, September 15, 1925. 

Dr. Utter was born in Vernon, Jennings 
County, Ind., March 21, 1844. When he 
was eight years old, his family moved, 
with what household goods they could 
carry in a covered wagon, to a farm near 
New Antioch, Clinton County, Ojnio, the 
region in which his mother, Elvira Rogers, 
was born, and in which her father, the 
Elder Samuel Rogers, was an _ active 
worker. The work here was pioneering 
even then, clearing Jand and burning 
black walnut and hickory trees to make 
room for crops. The eight-year-old boy 


was made useful at once “niggering” the 


logs, keeping the many fires burning by 
which the logs were reduced to manage- 
able lengths before the log-rolling and 
final burning. In diaries and reminis- 
cences he has recorded his pride as he 
was promoted from one farm task to 
another, dropping and thinning corn. 
going to mill, plowing and harvesting, 
until, by the time he was full grown, his 
labor was the mainstay of the establish- 
ment. He was a churchgoer from earliest 
infancy, from the days when his mother 
took him because she could not leave him 
behind. Indeed, for practically the whole 
of his life, the Sundays when he did not 
go to church were only those on which ne 
service was held in his church. In his 
boyhood in Ohio, the church was of the 
sect which calls itself Christian and is 
called Campbellite. In this church his 
boyish faith was fervent; he joined it by 
profession of faith and baptism by in- 
mersion when he was barely eleven years 
old, and his deep religious conviction per- 
meated his everyday life and actuated 
his deeds. 

His intellectual curiosity and desire for 
knowledge was no less deepseated than 
his religious life. He took every possible 
advantage of such schooling as he could 
get in the district, and during one or two 
years of his boyhood when the duties of 
the farm fell so heavily on him that he 
could not go to school, he stole time from 
sleep to study by firelight, or by candle or 
the light of dawn, shivering in his attic 
room. Difficulties in getting books merely 
stimulated his ingenuity to overcome them. 
During his school years he developed an 
interest in astronomy which was to become 
a prime mover in the later liberalization 
of his religious faith. After many failures 
he secured an astronomy and a star atlas 
which he studied out of doors with a 
candle, rolling over on his back to com- 
pare the map with the heavens till he 
knew every star and constellation within 
his horizon. He made a crude instrument 
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with which he succeeded in measuring 
angles of ascension, and was proud of the 
accuracy with which he could use it. 
With his increase of knowledge came 
his first attempts at preaching, naturally 
not very successful at first, but there 
seems never to have been any doubt in 
his mind of his vocation. For some time 
he went about the country as a sort of 


missionary preacher, and at last went to 


Indianapolis to study. He graduated from 
the institution which is now Butler Uni- 
versity, living frugally in an attic, and 
preaching to defray his expenses. By 
that time the scientific turn of his mind 
had brought him to the limits of his or- 
thodox faith. There followed a period of 
doubt and unhappiness, during which he 
followed currents of science and liberal 
thought which took him at last to the 
Harvard Divinity School, from which 
he graduated in 1871. His first parish in 
the Unitarian ministry was at Belfast, 
Me., where he succeeded Rey. Dr. Cazneau 
Palfrey, whose daughter, Rebecca Salis- 
bury Palfrey (author of “The King's 
Daughter”), he married in 1872. 

A year or two later he accepted a call 
to Olympia, Wash., then Washington Ter- 
ritory. With their baby daughter, Mar- 
garet, they sailed for Panama, and went 
across the Isthmus and up to San Fran- 
cisco. They arrived there just as Mrs. 
Horatio Stebbins died, and Mr. Utter con- 
ducted her funeral service. At that time, 
Dr. Stebbins was the only Unitarian min- 
ister on the Pacific Coast. , 

In Olympia, Dr. Utter built, largely 
with his own hands, the church he 
preached in and the house he lived in. 
In all ways his service there was of the 
nature of pioneer work, building up a new 
church and traveling to services over a 
wide territory in Washington and Oregon. 
From Olympia he went to Kansas City, 
which was then hardly less of an outpost 
of Unitarianism than the Coast. Here 
again he was architect, contractor, and 
builder of his brick house on Locust Street, 
between which and his barnlike little 
church were streets often hub-deep in 
sticky mud. About 1888 he took the 
pastorate of the Church of the Messiah 
in Chicago, where, in spite of the pros- 
perity of the church and the many endur- 
ing friendships he formed, he was never 
so happy as he was in his work farther 
west. In 1893 he went to Salt Lake, 
where he built up practically a new 
church, which was as prosperous as a 
church could be in those hard times. He 
preached Sunday after Sunday in the old 
Salt Lake Theatre. 

He assumed his last pastorate, that of 
Unity Church in Denver, in 1896, where he 
served actively for more than twenty 
years. Denver newspapers of this period 
show how strongly he made himself felt 
in the life of the city through his vigorous 
activity in good works of every sort, po- 
litical, social, and educational. In such 
work he found outlet for the vigor which 
made him always a pioneer, and led to 
the recognition he received locally and at 
large, recognition which was expressed 
by Harvard University in conferring an 
honorary doctorate on him in 1906. The 
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record of his work shows the quality of 
the man, unfailing gentleness and kind- 
ness in all personal relations, uncompro- 
mising energy and persistence in all good 
causes, straightforwardness in all rela- 
tions, and clear straight thinking on all 
subjects, wherever it led him. There 
were times when it was said that there 
was no pulpit in Denver that gave so 
much spiritual and intellectual stimulus 
as did his, and it is safe to say that there 
were few anywhere that gave more. 


For a World Governed 
By the Liberal’s Ideals 

“For a World Governed by the Liberal’s 
Ideals.” This will be the general topic 
of addresses and deliberations at the 
forty-eighth annual conference of the 
Iowa Unitarian Association, which will be 
held this year with the First Unitarian 
Church in Sioux City, October 26, 27, and 
28. At the first session, Monday eve- 
ning, October 26, a platform meeting, Rey. 
Charles Francis Potter wil tell what he 
learned “Behind the Scenes at the Scopes 
Trial.” The following morning, Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, secretary of the Western 
Conference, will view “Unitarianism as 
a World Movement,” and H. A. Bereman 
of Sioux Falls, 8.D., will describe “The 
Feeling of the Isolated Liberal.” At 
luncheons that day of the Women’s 
Alliance, the Laymen’s League, and the 
Ministerial Union, the speakers will be, 
respectively, Mrs. Charles BE. St. John, 
relating her experiences in Hungary, Tran- 
sylvania, and Czechoslovakia; Kenneth 
McDougall, vice-president of the League, 
discussing “Churchmanship for the Lay- 
man”; and Rey. Carlyle Summerbell of 
Keokuk, Iowa, considering “Problems of 
Church Administration.” Rev. Charles BE. 
Snyder of the Sioux City church will pre- 
side at the fellowship banquet that eve- 
ning. 

Wednesday will be a full day, with 
sessions for the transaction of business. 
and these addresses: “Is This an Irreli- 
gious Age?’ Rey. Ralph BE. Bailey of 
Omaha, Neb.; “Putting Life into the 
Church,” Rey. L. L. Leh of Humboldt, 
Iowa; “The Humboldt Institute,” Waldo 
Regennitter of Iowa City, Iowa; ‘With 
Liberals in Europe,’ Dr. George R. 
Dodson of St. Louis, Mo. That evening 
Dr. Dodson will deliver the Arthur 
Markley Judy Foundation lecture on 
“The Evolution of the Idea of God in the 
Last Hundred Years.” 


Personals 
The First Unitarian Church in Louis- 
ville, Ky., is represented at the Meadville 
Theological School by A. BE. -Von Stilli, 
who will complete his training this year, 
and Alfred R. Mueller, who is enrolled 
for the first time. 


West Roxspury, Mass.—During the sum- 
mer, half of the parish house of the First 
Parish was reshingled and the interior 


of the bell tower repaired, A new steam- — 


heating plant has been installed. 
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Last Commencement in Meadville 


Celebration of church’s centenary—Degrees, honorary and in course 


TT WAS THE PURPOSE of Prof. Clay- 

ton R. Bowen, chairman of the cen- 
tenary committee of the Meadville church, 
to co-ordinate the observances of the 
school commencement with the services 
arranged for the church; and in accord- 
ance with this plan, the anniversary ser- 
mon delivered to the graduating class 
of the Meadville School by Rev. William 
G. Eliot, Jr., of Portland, Ore., was held 


at the church on Wednesday evening, . 


September 23. Rev John H. Lathrop, 
D.D., of Brooklyn, M.T.S., 1903, led the 
Service, and Rey. Dilworth Lupton, of 
Cleveland, M.T.S., 1916, offered the prayer. 
The music, consisting of anthem and in- 
troit by Palestrina, was furnished by the 
school choir. 

The members of the graduating class, 
Lewis Gordon Adamson, J. Ernest Bryant, 
A.B., Harold Buschman, and Amal Kumar 
Siddhanta, A.B., as well as the large 
attendance of trustees and friends, listened 
to a most moving and illuminating sermon 
on the spiritual life of a minister, in 
which the preacher dealt with the min- 
ister’s communion with the divine through 
the medium of great books, the affections 
of home and parish, and the practice 
of daily devotions. The presence and 
message of Dr. Eliot on this occasion 
added greatly to the inspiration of com- 
mencement. 

On Thursday, the eighty-first commence- 
ment of the School was held at the 
church, Prof. F. A. Christie, D.D., offering 
the prayer, and Rev. Charles A. Wing, 
of Springfield, Mass., M.T.S., 1911, reading 
the traditional Chapter Hight from Hccle- 
siasticus. The address delivered by Rev. 
Von Ogden Vogt of Chicago, on “Revival 
and Change in Worship,” was an earnest 
and eloquent appeal for the enrichment of 
our services by the resources of art in all 
its forms,—music, architecture, and ritual. 
Mr. Vogt deplored the usual alliance 
between’ the esthetic and superstitious in 
religion and urged that Liberals seek to 
appropriate the truth and assets of beauty 
in the service of religion. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity was conferred upon Rey. William G. 
Eliot, Jr., and Rev. Eugene Rodman 
Shippen, the first being addressed as “heir 
to an illustrious name, who had borne 
himself worthily of a distinguished father 
and grandfather as pioneer of Liberal 
Christianity, helping by his preaching and 
his life to create the standards and mold 
the ideals of an important city in the Far 
West.” The latter was addressed as “con- 
spicuous advocate of the claims of beauty 
in the religious life; persuasive exponent 
of the place of music and art as hand- 
maids of religion, pointing out for others 
the way to make efficient use of them in 
the work and service of the church.” 

‘The degree of Bachelor of’ Divinity was 
awarded to John Ernest Bryant, A.B., 

_ A. K. Siddhanta, A.B., and Rev. Vincent B. 


Silliman, AB, 


In place of the customary alumni lun- 
cheon in Hunnewell Hall, followed by a 
reception given by President and Mrs 
Southworth in the evening at their home, 
the members of the School joined with the 
chureh in a dinner at the Parish House. 
The speakers representing the School, 
Dr. HE. R. Shippen and President South- 
worth (Dr. Richard W. Boynton having 
been obliged to return to Buffalo) stressed 
the indebtedness of the School to the 
church not only for the impetus of the 
former’s founding, but for the hospitality 
and fellowship accorded the students for 
over eighty years. A. K. Siddhanta, who 
is continuing his studies at Harvard. 
spoke wittily and feelingly for the grad- 
uating class, oie of whom, Rey. L. G. 
Adamson, is already settled in the First 
Church in Kingston, Mass. Two others, 
Messrs. Bryant and Buschman, have sailed 
for Europe as Cruft Fellows. 

Owing to the action of the trustees of 
the School at their meeting on Wednesday, 
September 23, it is probable that this is 
the last commencement to be held in Mead- 
ville. In accordance with the latitude 
granted the trustees by the Supreme Court 
of the State, the Board adopted prelim- 
inary recommendations of the Committee 
on the Removal of the School, providing 
among other things that, starting with 
September, 1926, the entire educational 
activities of the School be transferred to 
Chicago. 

In consideration of the request of the 
Unitarian Foundation, whose campaign is 
to come to a close on January 1, 1926, the 
trustees voted to postpone the appeal of 
the Meadville School for building funds 
and increased endowment until the first 
of next January. Measures were taken, 
however, for the appointment of com- 
mittees and the inauguration of a vigorous 
appeal for money. 

In compliance with a request of the 
Alumni Association, steps were taken to 
amend the by-laws of the School to the 
effect that trustees should not be nomi- 
nated for re-election until one year at 
least had elapsed after the expiration of 
their previous term. The following were 
elected trustees for five years: Dr Florence 
Buck, Edward H. Letchworth of Buffalo, 
Russell Whitman of Evanston. Ill, Frank 
D. Witherbee of Philadelphia, Pa., Rey. 
Fred Merrifield of Chicago, Ill., and Walter 
J. McClintock of Meadville. ; 

The School commences the work of the 
year with full ranks, eight new students 
having been registered. CO. HL. 


Prohibition Report Authentic 
But Weak, Says Mrs. Helvie 


Rey. Clara Cook Helvie, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Moline, Ill., recently 
took issue with Dr. Clarence True Wilson, 
general secretary of the Board of Tem- 
perance, Prohibition, and Public Morals 
of the Methodist Church. Dr. Wilson 
had questioned the authority and authen- 
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ticity of the report issued on prohibition 
in America by the Research and Education 
Department of the Federal Council of 
Churches. Mrs. Helvie said that Dr. Wil- 
son was mistaken, that the report was 
authentic enough, but that it was weak. 
In her sermon on September 20, she said, 
in part: 

“My chief criticism of the Federal 
Council’s report is that it is unconvincing, 
vacillating, and encourages a pessimistic 
attitude toward one of the greatest moral 
advances undertaken since the abolition 
of slavery. The value of the report, as 
I see it, rests in the shock it is giving to 
friends of prohibition, which will make 
them conscious of the fact that their 
work is not completed ; also because it may 
awaken some of the church people of the 
country, through discussions it will in- 
spire, to a few of the inconsistencies 
which have controlled their minds, and 
the minds of at least some of their 
leaders.” 

Mrs. Helvie reported F. Ernest Johnson, 
director of the prohibition survey, as say- 
ing that if, at the end of two years, the 
prohibition law cannot be enforced with an 
encouraging degree of success, there will 
be brought up the question of modifying 
the law. She challenged this attitude. 
The law against stealing, centuries old, 
is not enforced, she said, and yet no one 
advocates the repeal of the law. She 
added: “We cannot consistently expect 
the complete enforcement of the prohi- 
bition law within a few. years. Even 
after a hundred or two hundred years 
there need be no discouragement because 
of lack of its enforcement in every in- 
stance.” 

Referring to the various alarming. so- 
cial trends since 1920, Mrs. Helvie stated 
that, in her opinion, the report is weak 
and its attitude supine through what it 
fails to recognize. ‘Every war has been 
followed by a period of lawlessness and 
crime,” she said. ‘Conditions might, and 
probably would, have been worse without 
prohibition. Why should the organized 
churches of America expect that a prohi- 
bition law could stem this tide? The re- 
port assumes a great deal when it as- 
cribes the ‘unfavorable and disquieting’ 
trend since 1920 to the social consequences 
of prohibition. The hysteria of postwar 
conditions and the consequent weakening 
of the public’s self-control bring about 
chaotic social conditions. Morons and 
other subnormals are especially susceptible 
to such general excitement and instability. 

“The report states that the failure of 
prohibition to heighten the moral tone of 
our young people gives food for earnest 
thought. I cannot understand why it 
should do so. I want to register my con- 
fidence in the young people of to-day. The 
wonder is that they are doing as well as 
they do with the breakdown of the home 
as their background. The extremes in 
society always present unwholesome con- 
ditions,” 


Houston, Texas—Unitarian services 
were resumed on September 20, with Rev. 
James H, Peardon, the minister, in charge. 
Meetings are being held for the present at 
Mr. Peardon’s residence, 3015 Bagby Street. 
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High Praise for Unitarians 
from Roman Catholic Paper 
The Commonweal, a Roman Catholic 


weekly, has paid high tribute to Unita- 


rians. It is appealing for greater co- 
operation among the Catholic laity, and, 
in its issue of September 30, it is grateful 
to find that so distantly related an organ- 
ization as the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
is working toward the same end. The 
impression which the Commonweal un- 
wittingly gives of the age of the League 
is confusing, but the appreciation is sin- 
cere and well phrased: 

“The Unitarian Laymen’s League is ad- 
mittedly a group of citizens of the very 
highest standing. The contributions 
which they have made during the years 
they have existed as a body are invariably 
of the highest value to any good cause 
that has been lucky enough to enlist their 
attention. Proceeding from the ranks of 
the old Congregational Church in the 
early days of the last century, the body 
to which its members belong was rein- 
forced from the very start, in pulpit and 
pew, by men of the highest purpose and 
intellect, for whom the murky air of Cal- 
vinist belief was no longer respirable. 
In the famous “five points,” these men 
laid down a doctrine of human perfecti- 
bility, unfettered by dogma, and provided 
a via media between supernaturalism and 
sheer materialistic determinism, that was 
of inestimable value to America’s mental 
upbuilding. It was in their ranks that 
such effective and elect souls as Emerson, 
William Ellery Channing, the Adamses, 
Webster, and Theodore Parker found a 
spiritual home, and the mere fact that its 
ground principle was and has never ceased 
to be toleration, and that it embalms in 
the amber of its benign beliefs so much 
of New England transcendental culture, 
should be sufficient to earn the respect of 
all patriotic Americans for Unitarianism.” 

This is introductory to a criticism of 
Roger W. Babson’s address-at the League 
Convention in Lenox, Mass. For instance, 
Mr. Babson said that the layman is not 
interested in theology. The Commonweal 
rejoins: 

“Tf theology is unpopular with the con- 
gregations of Protestant churches to-day, 
it can only be because the men who can 
make it interesting are not at hand; and 
if they are not at hand, it is at least a 
reasonable assumption that enthusiasm 
has waned under successive attenuations 
—in a word that, in trying to popularize 
their message, its spokesmen find them- 
selves with very little left that any lay- 
man of good will could not impart as well 
as they.” 

And, further on, there is interesting 
comment from the Catholic viewpoint: 
“No one, probably, would be more sur- 
prised than Mr. Babson to find his ap- 
peal. made to Unitarians, for lay co- 
operation in the churches of America re- 
garded as an implicit plea for more 
dogma—still less as a plea for a sacra- 
mentalism, from which Unitarianism reg- 
isters the farthest rebound. And yet it 
is impossible to read his appeal to lay- 
men without, at the same time, feeling 
that he has laid down pretty clearly the 
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limits of what laymen can accomplish. 
In any chureh where belief in a conse- 
crated priesthood and hierarchy does not 
obtain, the function of a spiritual head 
will always be vague and ill-defined, pe- 
culiarly subject to accidents of personal- 
ity, character, and forensic ability.” 


Dr. Thayer is Dead 


Rev. Dr. George A. Thayer, minister 
emeritus of the First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Church in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
died in his home in that city October 3, 
aged eighty-five years. Dr. Thayer was 
graduated from Harvard Divinity School 
in 1869, his preparation for the ministry 
having been interrupted by service in 
the Civil War. That same year he ac- 
cepted the pastorate of the Hawes Unita- 
rian Church in South Boston, Mass., and 
served there until his call to Cincinnati 
in 1882. He was formerly a director of 
the American Unitarian Association. He 
was a member of the Boston Board of 
Education from 1872 to 1882. Dr. Thayer 
was president of the Board of Trustees 
of Thayer Academy, South Braintree, 
Mass., at the time of his death. A fur- 
ther account of Dr. Thayer’s life will 
be published in a forthcoming issue of 
THE REGISTER. 


Two Congregations Unite 


Rey. Lewis W. Sanford began his 
pastorate of*the newly affiliated congre- 
gations of the Unitarian Church in 
Marshfield Hills, Mass., and of Grace 
Chapel at Green Harbor, Mass., on 
September 27. Services have been con- 
ducted only in the summer at Marsh- 
field Hills, and Rey. Granyille Pierce has 
resigned as minister of Grace Chapel 
and retired from the active ministry, 
after more than a half-century in its 
service. Under the new plan, services 
will be conducted throughout the regular 
church year in Grace Chapel and at 
the Marshfield Hills church during the 
summer season. 


TEMPLETON, Mass.—The Ladies’ Social 
Circle, now the branch Alliance of the 
First Parish Church, celebrated its nine- 
tieth birthday on October 1 by a neighbor- 
hood meeting attended by representatives 
from six sister churches. One member 
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of this Alliance who attended the meeting 
was Mrs. Mary A. Maynard, who was 
born the same year the Circle was or- 
ganized. The speakers were Miss Mary W. 
Stone, who gave an historical sketch; Mrs. 
Caroline 8. Atherton, who spoke on her 
impressions of Alliances abroad; and the 
new district director, Mrs. David E. Carr, 
who gave “Practical Suggestions.” 
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Obituary 


ISAAC FRANK STEVENS 
Isaac Frank Stevens, born in Waterville, Me., 


-September 29, 1859, entered into the larger 


expression of his life August 20, in Nashua, 
N.H. He was the son of Isaac Truman and 
Caroline (Nye) Stevens. ; 

To those who know Mr. Stevens intimately, 
his life stands out as an example to inspire us 
and to command our reverence. From his 
parents he derived a charming personality and 
an acute mind. His rearing at the hands of 
his mother developed in him an unusually 
strong character, With these three remarkable 
assets he went out into the world and achieved 
the full measure of success in many directions. 
To his parents, who had given him so much, he 
returned a degree of devotion greater than 
which cannot be imagined. By emulating their 
example to him, his parentage to his own 
children became a source of admiration and 
reverence to all who knew his family life. And 
in their turn, his children gave back to him the 
same full measure of devotion and reverence. 

To those who casually knew Mr. Stevens, he 
stood out as a most successful business man. 
He had builded up one of the largest industries 
in Nashua. He was a self-made man. But to 
say even this and to assess it at its highest 
value is to mention the least of his achieve- 
ments. 

Mr. Stevens never failed to do his duty as a 
citizen even, at times, at great sacrifice to 
his business and to his personal convenience. 
When he voted, he had satisfied himeslf thor- 
oughly by the most careful investigation of 
both the issues and the personalities involved. 
He was a religious liberal, and increasingly 
became passionately devoted to the cause of 
Unitarianism as the only logical agency ex- 
pressing the principles of true religion. To 
him there was a profound distinction between 
all the expressions of orthodoxy and our ewn 
eause. Through all his life he sought every 
opportunity possible to sit at the feet of our 
ablest leaders and to learn from them, He 
was an eloquent listener. As the result of his 
deep interest in what is known as the New 
England Meeting House, he was able to render 
his own local church the most precious serv- 
ice. Because of his labors, we have now in 
Nashua one of the most beautiful and worship- 
ful church edifices. 

Mr. Stevens’ going from us has revealed 
another remarkable attribute of which only 
those who knew him intimately were aware. 
This was his genius to impress himself deeply 
upon the lives of many persons in the widely 
scattered places of the United States to which 
the necessities of his large business carried 
him. He had the gift of making and intensify- 
ing many friendships. His friendship to those 
upon whom he bestowed it was unfailingly 
considered a precious possession. 

The church in Nashua has been richly blessed 
by the devotion of Mr. Stevens. In this city 
he held high the noblest traditions of the Uni- 
tarian cause. Here also he did all in his power 
to maintain that which was noblest in the 
history of our country. His example as a son, 
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‘JN THIS CRITICAL AGE for religion, 


Unitarianism must speak its own lan- 
guage, eschew compromise, be militant, and 
spread its message by every means within 
its power. Dr. Bruce Swift of Niagara 


Falls, N.Y., said this and more in his ad- 


dress on “The Unitarian Opportunity in 
the Present Crisis,” at the evening ses- 
sion of the Northern Conference in 


- the Conference were held in the Unita- 


rian Church of Our Father, and there was 
a large attendance of delegates from 
Montreal, P.Q., Burlington, Montpelier, 
and Windsor, Vt. The new Conference is 
bringing the people of these.churches into 
more friendly relationship and this meet- 
ing was the most enthusiastic yet held. 
At the afternoon session, addresses 
were given by A. C. Campbell, who wel- 
comed the delegates on behalf of the 
Ottawa church; by Charles E. Russell, 


who traced the history of the Unitarian 


movement in Ottawa, and by Rev. Minna 
C. Budlong, field secretary of The Alli- 
ance of Unitarian Women, who spoke on 
the work of The Alliance, outlining its 
present fields of activity and the lines 
along which the greatest progress is being 
made. 

Dr. Swift’s address came in the eve- 


ning. He said that, in his opinion, Fun-— 


damentalism is a breeder of atheism, be- 
cause men will turn to the latter rather 
than accept the credulity and sunpersti- 
tion upon which the former is baseil. 


He stressed the point that the message 


of Unitarianism is to the unchurched 
masses; that it is not a proselytizing 
church, and that there are millions of 
persons who are constitutionally unable to 
become Unitarians and who must have a 
religion of authority. Fundamentalism 
was described as a reaction on the part of 
evangelical ministers to the attempt made 
to put into effect the principles of the 


_ Protestant Reformation. The new forces, 


such as romanticism, humanitarianism, 
higher criticism, and psychology, and the 
discoveries in physical and social science 
had made the acceptance of the tradi- 


' tional religious viewpoint impossible to 


the younger generation, and the old 
evangelical security was so threatened as 
to make a conflict inevitable. In this 
issue, Unitarianism, said Dr. Swift, is 
Protestantism. 

In conclusion, Dr. Swift enumerated 
several challenges which Unitarianism 
must face at the present time. First, to 
reiterate ang enforce the findings of sci- 
entific investigation and critical research ; 
second, to resolve the supposed antithesis 
between the sacred and the secular, which 
results in the enthroning of a sacred book 
or institution; third, to make clear-cut 
the distinction between Unitarianism and 
every other kind of Protestantism, espe- 


cially modernist Protestantism; fourth, 


to speak its own language, eschewing 
evangelistic shibboleths; fifth, to be mili- 
tant in its Protestantism, discarding com- 


_ distinctions ; 
‘itself by every means in its power, that 
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Let Unitarianism Speak Its Own Language 
Dr. Swift’s challenge at the Northern Conference 


promises and avoiding the blurring of 
and finally, to broadcast 


all men may know what it means and be 
in a-position to decide their relationship 
to it. Dr. Swift’s address was enthusi- 
astically received and was followed by 
many questions, indicating the interest of 


‘the large gathering. 
Ottawa, Ont., September 29. Sessions of | 
were: President, Murray Williams, Mon- 


Officers elected for the ensuing term 


treal; vice-president, Dr. George D. Sam- 
son, Burlington, Vt.; secretary-treasurer, 
Rey. H. Sumner Mitchell, Burlington, Vt. 
Executive Committee, Rev. W. S. Nichols, 
Montpelier, Vt.; N. S. Dowd, Ottawa, and 
J. Harold Stacey, Windsor. It was de- 
cided to hold the next conference in. Bur- 
lington. 


Now the Los Angeles Unitarian 


The First Unitarian Church in Los 
Angeles, Calif., has joined with other 
churches in printing the bulletin under 
a more attractive title. With the begin- 
ning of the new church year, the calendar 
is known as the Los Angeles Unitarian. 


It is a tastefully printed four-page leaflet. - 


Rev. Henry H. Woude Dies 

Rev. Henry H. Woude, retired Unitarian 
mninister, died in Poughkeepsie, INGY.,. Ott 
September 9. Mr. Woude’s first pastorate 


_after his graduation from Meadville Theo- 


logical School in 1879 was at Newburgh, 
N.Y. Thereafter he served the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Toronto, Ont., and the 
Unitarian Church in Castine, Me. 


ed NatsAtiend the Trial, But— 


Although within thirty miles of Dayton. 
Tenn., Rev. William M. Taylor of All 
Souls Unitarian Church in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., did not attend the Scopes trial. He 
worked to defeat the anti-evolution bill; 
urged by several leading business men of 
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Tennessee, he challenged Governor Austin 


Peay to debate the issue after he had 
signed the bill; and he delivered a series 
of sermons and wrote many articles on 
the question, which were prominently pub- 
lished in the daily papers. He spent his 
vacation at Tallahoma, Tenn., where he 
conducted six weeks’ course in liberal 
religion and biopsychology. All Souls 
Church opened September 20. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or moreinsertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED.—A thoroughly competent stenogra- 
pher. Position available November 1. Salary 
seventy-five dollars a month, including board. 
Address LyMAN Warp, Camp Hill, Alabama. 


si2b BAMBOO FOUNTAIN PEN, 
ure! Agent’s sample, $1.00. 


NortH CENTRAL DISTRIBUTORS, Box 184, Ash- 
land, Ohio. ‘ 


BOARD 


MRS. KERN’S HOME for travelers. Near White 
House and Auditorium, 1912 “G’’ Street, North- 
west, Washington, D.C. 


. TEACHERS WANTED 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES for 
emergency calls, public and private schools. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, New England 
and National, Springfield, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED 


SKILLFUL, experienced, highly recommended 
household manager. Woman of thirty-eight 
desires position requiring additional duties as 
chaperon, companion, or governess. Address 
C-97, THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


AGENTS WANTED 


MAKE BIG MONEY selling Christmas Greet- 
ing Cards. Men and women agents easily 
make $10 to $20 a day. We have a magnifi- 
eent box assortment of 21 Hand-Colored and 
Engraved cards with envelopes that sells for 
$1. Costs you 50 cents. Every home buys. 
Samples freé. Exclusive territory. WALTHAM 
ART PUBLISHERS, Dept. 103, Waltham, Mass. 


Just Published 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION 


By JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND, A.M., D.D. 


Introduction by David Starr Jordan 
Author of ‘The Origin and Character of the Bible,’ etc. 


This book, originally, published under the title of ‘“‘The Spark in the Clod,” has been 
thoroughly revised, enlarged, and brought up to date. 


It treats with clearness, vigor, and ample scholarship the whole subject of Bvolution 
and Religion now before the public, answering the Fundamentalists with the greatest 
fairness and courtesy, but frankly, fully, and without apology or evasion. 


It claims that the Doctrine of Bvolution is not a destroyer, but in the best possible 
sense a builder; that while it brings great new light to nearly every department of 
human knowledge and thought, nowhere is its illumination greater or more important 
than in religion; that rightly understood, its influence is to give us Christianity not 
only more reasonable, more in harmony with science, and better adapted to modern 
needs than the Christianity of the past, but much richer in ethical and spiritual content. 


12mo. 


204 pages. 


$1.65 postpaid. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET 


- BOSTON, MASS. 


‘THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The divine inner 
VOICE 

has never ceased 

to make itself 


heard in me 
SOCRATES 


Transfer Barnard Memorial 
to Benevolent Fraternity 


Under a recent court decree, the 
trustees of the Barnard Memorial in 
Boston, Mass., have been authorized to 
transfer title to the Benevolent Frater- 
nity of Unitarian Churches of Boston, and 
the transfer has just been accomplished. 
The property comprises a building at 10 
Warrenton Street, containing a chapel, 
assembly, and classrooms, and caretaker’s 
apartment, ‘together with an endowment 
fund providing a moderate income. The 
Benevolent Fraternity has appointed a 
committee to manage the trust, consisting 
of Dr. Hayold E. B. Speight, recently 
elected president of the Fraternity, Mrs. 
G. H. Root, Winchester, Mass., Hollis R. 
Bailey, Arthur W. Mooxs, and N.-Winthrop 
Robinson, the last three being respectively 
counsel, treasurer, and secretary of the 
Fraternity. For the present no change of 
location is to be considered, but changes 
in the character of the neighborhood will 
before long make it imperative to arrive 
ata policy for the future. 

_ The Children’s Museum of Boston has 
consented to reopen its Barnard Memorial 
Branch and to resume its very successful 
work among the school children of the 
district. Howard B. Smith, of Lexington, 
Mass., has been appointed curator. The 
use of the chapel has been extended for 
‘another year to the Greek Orthodox con- 
gregation, which also conducts a week- 
day school on the premises. Miss Mariam 
Kurkjian, formerly an instructor in the 
International College ac Smyrna, and asso- 
ciated with the Immigration Bureau at 
Lawrence, Mass., has been appointed a 
worker in a new department of Social 
Service and Education and will organize 
classes and clubs among people of Arme- 
hian nationality. : 

The interests of the Fraternity at Bul- 
finch Place Church, North End Union, and 
Channing Church, Dorchester, are in the 
hands of enthusiastic and devoted workers. 
led at Bulfinch Place Church by Dr. 
Christopher R, Eliot and Rey. Harold L. 
Pickett; at North End Union by Miss 
Mattie Foster, superintendent; and at 
_ Channing Church, which celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary on October 4, by 
Rey. Frank R. Gale. 

The president of the Fraternity and Mrs. 


Speight held an informal reception at 27° 


Marlborough Street on October 9 to give 
the directors and delegates of the organi- 
zation, representing fifteen churches in 
’- Greater Boston, an opportunity to greet 
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OF RELIGIOUS,. EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vicz-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Nuw York, Cuicaao, 8r. Louis, 8an FRangisco 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 


policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 


and campus for boys and girls. « 
For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
. INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casor, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Classes in the handicrafts, domestic science, physical 
ctr music, art, dramatics, dancing, and story- 
telling. 
Clubs, Scout troops, civic, patriotic, fraternal, and 
racial societies. 
Lectures and entertainments. 
C. L. DeNormanpip, Frepmrick J. Sounn, 
President Director 


THE MEADVILLE ate 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women ataminimumcost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for | 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Travelling Fellowship of $1,000 for 

a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter Segins at Meadville, January 
5th. For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller, Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 
THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locrs, President. E. A. Courcn, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL” 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work» opportunities 
forself-support. Next semester will begin Jan. 12. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


eS 


the staff workers of the centers supported 
by the Fraternity. 


Mr. Springer Has Resigned 


Rev. Nelson Junius Springer has _ re- 
signed as minister of the Fourth Uni- 


tarian Church in Brooklyn, N.Y. Mr. 
Springer’s letter of resignation was 
mailed from Vienna, Austria, and it 


stated that he wishes to continue his 
literary work abroad. He left for Hu- 
rope in May. 


ie 
- _ 
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Burden and Benefit Alike 
_ Forall people, is the way of the Foundation 


The Laymen’s League Convention at 
Lenox, Mass., set the example for other 
denominational meetings of the fall by 
giving prominent place on its program to 
the Unitarian Foundation. Robert Lynn 
Cox of Montclair, N.J., vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life -Insurance Com- 
pany and a member of the council of the 
League, led the discussion. His statement 
is published on another page in this issue. 
At a later session, the Convention adopted 
this. resolution: 

Wuereas the Unitarian Foundation 
has been organized since the last con- 
vention of the league to raise nec- 
essary funds for the several na- 

_ tional organizations of the Unitarian 
Fellowship, setting as its goal the 
securing of two million dollars to 
“carry on” during the ensuing five 
years, be it ; 

Resolved, That this Convention 
commends the participation of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League in this 
joint enterprise, as already determined 
by the Council. And be it further 


Resolved, That this Convention sug- 
gests to the Council that immediate 
steps be taken to urge each chapter 
to form at once committees in their 
respective churches, in co-operation 
with the membership of the Women’s 
Alliance and the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union, which will conduct an 
every-member canvass insuring the 
collection of adequate means to com- 
plete the desire fund. , 

Perey W. Gardner of Providence, R.I., 
treasurer of the General Conference and 
a member of the Council of the Laymen's 
League, added that if the Foundation is 
not supported generously, the work which 
The Alliance, Young People’s Religious 
Union, and Laymen’s League have been 
doing must be reduced to the vanishing 
point. He urged the delegates to see 
that the leaders in the chapters, dupli- 
eated the personal activity of 1920. 

Dr. Walter Reid Hunt of Orange, N.J., 
field secretary of the American Unita- 
rian Association, declared that the future 
of at least thirty Unitarian churches 
depended upon the success of the forth- 
eoming financial canvass of the Unita- 
rian Foundation. 

The president of the Laymen’s League, 
Charles H. Strong of New York City, in- 
vited the chairman of the Foundation, 
Oliver M. Fisher of Newton, Mass., to 
speak to the Convention. Before extend- 
ing the invitation, Mr. Strong emphasized 
the fact that the Foundation is a united 
denominational movement, the burden 
being not upon the League alone nor 
the League being the only beneficiary, 
but burden and benefit alike being on all 
the people and for all the people in the 
propagation of the liberal faith. Good 
churehmanship, good sportsmanship, and 
good team work, he declared, require that 
the League and the other eleven bene- 
ficiaries named in the appeal of the Foun- 
dation get together in the great forward 
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movement. Mr. Strong then introduced 
Mr. Fisher as “a man who has given him- 
self to the great common cause.” 

“In connection with this Foundation,” 
said Mr. Fisher, “we are beginning wrong 
end to if we talk about the money. 
But. you know very well it is time wasted 
to talk of a program for a five-year cam- 
paign without making some provision to 
finance it. That is all this is. It is not 
a difficult thing you have to ask your 
people at home. The pledges that have 
come in so far show an average of 
about $120 for the five-year period. The 
task is in no wise different. You are 
committed to this work. The raising of 
the money is a side issue. Of course you 
will raise the money.” 


Mr. Richardson at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the week-day noon 
services in King’s Chapel next week will 
be Rey. Hilary Richardson of the First 
Unitarian Congregational Church in 
Yonkers, N.Y., who will speak each day 
from Tuesday to Friday, inclusive. Mr. 
Richardson served in the Presbyterian 
ministry from 1898 to 1914. He was 
settled in Yonkers in 1918. His addresses 
on the Bible at one of the Laymen’s 
League Institutes at Star Island will be 
remembered by many Unitarians. There 
will be the usual organ recital on Monday, 
October 19, given by Raymond C. Robin- 
son, the organist, and a vesper service of 
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music and prayer on Wednesday at 
4.30 P.M., conducted by Dr, Harold HE. B. 
Speight.- Dr. Speight will be at King’s 
Chapel during the morning and afternoon 
each Wednesday for the service of those 
who wish to see him. : 


Sunday School Union 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union 
will hold the first meeting of its forty- 
second season on Monday evening, Octo- 
ber 19, at the Second Church, Boston, 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon 
Road. Rev. Lyman Y. Rutledge will ad- 
dress the meeting on the topic “Looking 
Toward a New Graded Course and a 
Merit System for Church Schools.”  Sup- 


-per is served at 6 o’clock, the meeting is 


at 7, adjournment at 8.30 o’clock. At the 
Superintendents’ Conference, held at 5 p.m.., 
the topics for discussion are “What 
Should Constitute a Superintendent’s 
Work?” and “How Can These Meetings 
Be Most Helpful in That Work?’ ‘The 
discussion will be opened by Mrs. Helen F. 
Matthews. Further information may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Mrs. Living- 
ston Stebbins, 3 Concord Avenue, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Some day we are going to awake to 
the fact that we are already in a univer- 
sal league of nations and races, and to 
the fact that we cannot get out of it if 
we try.—John Smith Lowe. 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts to 
receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 


Ministerial Relief. Will you help? 


Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


writing about “Jesus the Man,” says: 


sent C.0.D. upon request. 


“A Real Achievement’’ 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 


By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 
Dr. William Wallace Fenn, Professor of Theology in Harvard University, 


“T greatly enjoyed reading it. Naturally, here and there in it are points to 
which one or another scholar would take exception, but I recall no statement to 
which all scholars would object, and the vivid, dramatic narrative carries one 
along with ever deepening interest. You have succeeded in making Jesus 
intelligible as an historical figure, and that is a real achievement.” 


Of course, you expect to read this book some time. 
Price $2.50 
From your dealer or direct from the publisher upon receipt of check, or 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 


, Oklahoma City © 


I had to lene school and £0 sgh work 
long before I’d got as far as geometry.”— 
Life. 


“Do all the women of your intellectual 
advancement organization make speeches?” 
“Oh, no, the more useful ones make tea 
and sandwiches.” . 


Have you ever met this preacher? “He's 
so sparing of gestures that he can give 
a vivid description of a spiral staircase 
and keep his hands in his pockets all 
the time.” 


Mr. Blank, in characterizing a former 
employee, who is now a rival and com- 
petitor, said: ‘Why, he’s a sharper, a 
thief, and a liar, and I taught-him all 
he knows.” 


“T must say, cook,” said the lady of 
the house, “that of late your work has 
been very perfunctory.” “Thank ye, 
kindly, mum. I’ve been here three months 
now, and, though I’ve tried my best, that’s 
the first bit of praise I’ve had since I’ve 
been here.”—London Post. 


Badly spelt words may nevertheless tell 
a. true tale, and a welcome one. A lad 
of nineteen stole a tricycle three years 
ago, and was prosecuted. The friends who 
restored him to the right path received, 
this year, a letter from him in which he 
said: “Thanks to you, I have gone strate 
fir the last too years. I have bin con- 
fearmed to be religers; and I go to church 
regeler, as much as posible.”—Christian 
Life. 


An eminent specialist recently took 
some care over drawing up a diet-sheet 
for a woman patient who wished to re- 
duce her weight; but when she went to 
see the doctor after the lapse of a fort- 
night, she showed no improvement. 
“Have you been keeping to that dietary 
I. prescribed for you?’ he asked suspi- 
ciously. “Oh, yes, Doctor; but it’s hard 
to get through with my ordinary meals 
as well.”—Hdinburgh Scotsman. 


Napoleon, in his Italian successes, cap- 
tured a Hungarian battalion. The colonel, 
an old man, said that he had fought in 
the army of Maria Theresa. “You must 
be old,” said Napoleon. “Yes, I am,” the 
colonel replied, “either sixty or seventy.” 
“Why, colonel,” exclaimed Napoleon, “you 
have certainly lived long enough to know 
how to count years a little more closely.” 
“General,” replied the Hungarian. “I 
reckon my money, my shirts, and my 
horses; but as for my years, I know that 
no one will want to steal them, and that 
I shall never lose one of them.” 


Bobby had difficulty understanding the 
intricacies of fractions. His teacher went 
to great length to explain that the fraec- 
tional parts of a whole totaled that whole. 
Finally, when she thought she had driven 
home the explanation, she asked Bobby 
whether he would rather have a whole 
apple or two halves, expecting that 
he would answer that the two were 
the same. To her disappointment, he re- 
plied, “Two halves.” “Why would you 
prefer two halves?” she asked. “Be- 
cause then I could see if the apple was 
bad inside,’ was the _Drooale. answer. 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollara day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 


by bequests. Remember the ministers’ pension 
when you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and eg y= nee tegen General Stenograph 

Foreign Lang ork. JEANNETTE SO LE, 
145 Kimball B Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


Always Dependable 
WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Bibles 


Large assortment, all versions, 


languages and bindings. 


Send for Catalog 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


t pre following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. ~ 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE — 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 0380 


= hia aan eta 


HOTEL LENOX * 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
5 8s een minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


STOTT STS TTT 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Follo : ~ 


18 os Sinun STREET, po chee 


Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 
$3.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9 


Pomeroy. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
re at 11. The church is open daily from 

to 4. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH. (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
‘Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 11 a.m., Church 
Service. The church’ is open daily for Test and 
prayer. 
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Church Announcements 
FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Morning Serv- 
ice at 11 A.M. Sermon by Rey. Vivian T. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and | 


Rev. Abraham M. 
Chureh service at 11 
Kinder- 


Peterborough Streets. 
bany, D.D., minister. 
A.M, Disciples School at 9.45 a.M. 
garten at 11 A.M. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, Bast Cot- 
tage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R. Gale, minister. Morning Service 
at oe 45 a.M. Church School at 12 wm. 
x . U. services on the first and third Sun- 
nae = “each month at 5 P.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- — 


mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, P.D., 
minister emeritus, Rev. Harold EB. B. Speight, 
minister. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. 
Morning prayer, with sermon by Dr. Spetght, 
October 18, 11 A.M. 


SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON pred 
con Street and Audubon Road. 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister meritu Rev. 
Engene Rodman Shippen, Minister, Gctober pi 
9.30 a.m., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 am., Morning 
Chorus choir under Homer C. Humphrey. 


—— 
When ordering change of 


address please send old 
als] well as new address. — 
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